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By C. E. Russell 


Illustrated by L. F. Wilford 





HE mystery of the 
missing paymaster 
was as much a mys- 
tery as ever. A 
quiet, easily identified army 
officer had dropped out of 
sight. It shouldn’t have 
taken us long to find him 
or, if he had met with 
foul play, to find his body. 
But since Captain Barry, 
finance officer of the Bassems 
stevedore camp, had _ suddenly 
vanished, carrying with him a 
pay-roll of a _ million francs, 
weeks had elapsed, and we had 
nothing to show for our efforts. 
I had never handled a more 
puzzling case. Was Barry in- 
nocent, after all? The non- 
committal, evasive replies of his 
fellow officers to my questions—the 
conspiracy of silence that I found 
wherever I turned—was evidence that 
his friends believed in him. Appar- 
ently he was not the kind of man who 
would easily succumb to temptation. 
The certainty of Jeanette, Barry’s 
fiancée, and her wealthy French father 
was another strong point in the miss- 
ing man’s favor. And the amazing 
about-face of Celeste, my cleverest 
woman operative, who won her wavy 
into Jeanette’s home and then informed 
me that she believed Barry innocent— 
certainly this did not injure Barry’s 
case. All of these things, plus the 
obvious fact that Barry had little to 
gain and everything to lose by defaulting with army funds 
indicated that it would be useless to trail Barry longer in 
the ordinary way. 
For several minutes, sitting comfortably in Jeanette’s 
home with Jeanette and Celeste waiting expectantly near parture. — irae : stm 
me, I reviewed all the evidence thus far gathered. Then “Wait just a moment, major,” she pleaded. I've been 
I turned to Celeste. thinking over something that Captain Barry told me a few 
“I'll do exactly as you have suggested,” I said. “I'll days before he disappeared. It occurs to me that he said 





wir 






Even in the bright sunlight the 
place looked sinister and forebod- 
ing as we attacked it 


cet Levy to work in the underworld. It’s 
there the crooks will be spending their 
money—if they are still here. You two 
girls can help me; and together we’ll see 
this thing through.” 

Celeste’s judgment had always proved 
deperdable. Some may scoff at my ready acceptance of her 
suggestions, yet I had learned long ago to place a great deal 
of dependence on a woman’s intuition. Thus I agreed at 
once to concentrate all my efforts on rescuing Barry, hop- 
ing it would not be too late. 





ETERMINED now to make up for lost time, I arose 
to take my leave. But Jeanette, who had been silent 
while Celeste was speaking, suddenly interrupted my de- 
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PAGE 4 
he had once or twice , 
seen a man _ hanging 


around a café on the 
Bassens road—a fellow 
who looked like an 
American. The cap- 
tain, I remember, said 
he had made up his 
mind that the next time 
he saw this fellow he 
was going to question 
him.” 

“Did he ever mention 
which café it was?” I 
inquired eagerly. 

“Not that I can re- 
call,”- replied Jeanette 
slowly, shaking her 
head in disappointment. 





WAS. thoroughly 
convinced by this 
time that we had been 
wrong in our analysis. 
I was not sorry, either, 
that we had to start off 
on a tangent. I had 
liked Barry and, al- 
though I had put forth 
every endeavor to cap- 
ture him when I 
thought him a criminal, 
it would be much more 
agreeable fgr me _ to 
rescue a fellow officer, 
if alive, or to avenge 
his death, if robbers 
had killed him. 
Promising to keep the 
family fully informed 
of the progress made, I 
left this home so loyal to Barry 
and returned to my office. P 
Here was a time for prompt 
action, not empty words. At 
once issuing instructions for 
those who were working on the 
case with me to meet in my 
office in half an hour, I hurried 
up the stairs to give the gen- 


eral the latest news about q 

Barry. " 
“And those are the reasons, 

general, why I say that we * 


have all wronged Barry,” I de- 
clared as I finished my story. 

“Major, I’m very glad that 
you believe as you do about the 
boy,” said the general, with 
much feeling. “This has been 
a severe blow to me, but what 
you tell me has taken a great 
load off my shoulders. I have 
been dreading the day when I should 
have to write Mrs. Barry and tell her 
her son was a criminal. I want you 
to take personal charge of the case for 
me. Spare neither time nor expense.” 

Promising to do my utmost, I re- 
turned down the stairs to meet those 
of my staff who had been working on 
the case with me. I told them of my 
interviews, why I had changed my 
opinions, and how I intended to work 
from then on. 

“Lieutenant,” I said. “take two men 
and interview every café owner or man- 
ager between the end of the bridge and 
the camp. Locate the American Jean- 
ette told us about and bring him to me 
if you find him. 

“Sergeant, get in touch with Levy. 
Tell him I need his help. Ask him to 


meet me tonight at our usual rendez- 
vous. 

“Blakely, take my car and visit every 
control post in the city. 


Tell each one 


























Black as night, the back room of 
the resort yawned at me through 
the open door 


to be on the watch for an American 
deserter. 

“Curlin and Rich,” I continued, fac- 
ing those two sergeants, “put on your 
civvies and go into Spanish Town. 
Visit the cafés. See if you can pick 
up the trail of this American. See if 
any one is spending his money too 
freely. Bring in any such to me. 

“You,” I said, turning to my assist- 
ant, “have orders prepared placing this 
city off limits for the next forty-eight 
hours.” 


HEN to the whole group: 

“T shall be in my room at the Hotel 
Gobeneau. Report to me there as fast 
as you complete your assignments. We 
must make up for time lost. Let’s go!” 

The hunt was on. 

The messenger I had despatched to 
locate Levy was the first to return. 

“T had to chase him all over the 
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city,” he reported, “before I finally 
found him at the Hotel Bordeaux. 
When I had delivered your message he 
told me to tell you he would meet you 
at midnight.” 

Blakely reappeared next. “I have 
carried out your orders. The men will 
be extra vigilant to prevent any sus- 
picious character from getting by their 
posts.” 

Soon all had reported except those 

detailed to investigate the cafés 
along the Bassens road. I knew 
that the men on this assignment 
had a long and tedious job. 

Leaving word with the man who 
was on night guard at my quar- 
ters that the others were to await 
my return, I slipped away to keep 
my rendezvous with Levy. Prompt- 
ly on the stroke of mid- 
night he appeared. 

“Of course I'll cover 
my district for you, 
major,” he readily 
promised. “Just give 
me a few days. I'll 
soon find out whether 
any of the men there 
were involved. If they 
were I’ll get them.” 


YOME, I suppose, will 
\) be inclined to con- 
demn me for having 
any dealings whatever 
with a man of Levy’s 
type. However, he had 
never failed me in an 
emergency. In addi- 
tion to his willingness 
to help, he had in many 
ways been of untold 
value to me in keeping 
me informed of what 
took place far below 
the surface in the cos- 
mopolitan city of Bor- 
deaux. I knew that 
Levy could accomplish 
more for me in that 


district in one week 
than my own men 
could in three. I used 


him as often as I 
deemed it necessary 
to my mind the end 
instified the means. 

Satisfied that if a clew were to be 
developed from the underworld he 
would secure it for me, I returned to 
my hotel to await the return of the 
last patrol. It was nearly daylight 
before they came in; the tale they had 
to tell, however, was more than suffi- 
cient to reward me for the time spent 
In waiting. 

“We have covered every café on the 
Bassens road,” hegan the lieutenant in 
charge of the detail, “and have inter- 
viewed every café owner with one ex- 
ception, the Café Boulevard. This exfé 
has been closed ever since the day of 
Barry’s disappearance. The place does 
not hear a very savory reputation. The 
people next door informed us that the 
woman whe ran it has not been seen 
since Barry dropped out of sight. 
Neither has the American deserter who 
used to hang around there. I am sure 
we will find clews in that place.” 

Tired though I was, the vision of 
that café of the barred doors and sin- 
ister reputation effectually banished 
sleep from my eyes. Would we find 
the answer to our problem behind those 

(Continued on page 26) 
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KFLIERS of the 
Western M 


By Ross Dudley 


S the first rays of sunlight were glinting on Old 
Lady Liberty’s torch in New York Harbor this 
morning, an air mail plane went winging west- 
ward toward Cleveland. At the same sunrise 

signal other west-bound fliers soared up from Chicago; 
North Platte, Nebraska; Rock Springs, Wyoming; and 
Salt Lake City; and at nine a sixth plane went roaring 
out of Cleveland toward Chicago. By 9:15— when 
white-collar help were just getting their sleeves rolled 
up—six east-bound airmen were soaring into the sun 
out of San Francisco; Reno, Nevada; Salt Lake City; 
Rock Springs, Wyoming; Omaha and Cleveland. 

Most of these mail carriers are well on their way 
before the rest of us have got the sleep rubbed out of 
our eyes, but early rising is not the only heroic feature 
of their job. In fact, from what I’ve seen and heard 
about their work out here in Salt Lake City (which 
is G. H. Q. of the Western Division) I’d not blame them 
in the least for looking down on us groundlings in a 
figurative sense as well as a literal. The peace-time 
job of these young ex-service fliers appears to be almost 
as perilous and thrilling as war service. Buffeting 
ninety-mile winds, driving into storms of rain or hail 
or sand or sleet, diving through fogs, scaling mountains 
covered with huge rocks and with no safe place for 
landings, or rising above cloud levels into temperatures 
of cold from sixty to eighty degrees below zero—all this 
is just in the day’s work. 

As I am going to confine myself to the Western Di- 
vision, it may help make the picture vivid at the outset 
to tell you that this division, stretching from Rock 
Springs, Wyoming, to San Francisco, is computed as 
905 miles—785 by air—about as long as the shortest 


AIL 





This relief 
map of the 
United States 
gives an excel- 
lent idea of 
the perils encountered by aviators on 
the Western Division of the United 
States Air Mail—from Rock Springs, 
Wyoming (5), to San Francisco (9). 
The other Air Mail stations shown 
are: (1) New York; (2) Cleveland; 
(3) Chicago; (4) North Platte, Ne- 
braska; (6) Salt Lake City; (7) Elko, 
Nevada; (8) Reno, Nevada 





The bus occupied by Pilot R. E. Ellis was function. 
ing perfectly when it hit a Wyoming air pocket. 
Sucked down two thousand feet into a canyon, it 
came to a halt on a mountainside at a measured 
angle of eighty-two degrees. No casualties 
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line of railway from New York to Chi- 
eago. The relays on this route roughly 
correspond to railway divisions. Rock 
Springs to Salt Lake City is about the 
same distance as the railway jump 
from New York to Harrisburg, Pennsy]l- 
vania. Salt Lake City to Elko, Nevada, 
is an equivalent for the run 
from Harrisburg across 
Pennsylvania to Pittsburgh. 
From Elko to Reno, Ne- 
vada, is a relay about as 
long as from Pittsburgh to 
the western state line of 
Ohio. From Reno to San 
Francisco would correspond 
to the train ride from Lima, 
Qhio, into Chicago’s grimy 
old Union Depot. 

But where the de luxe 
speedster of the railway 
line requires twenty hours 
to transport a letter from 
the Hudson River to the 
mouth of the Chicago, the 
air mail out our way can 
cover its run from the west 
slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains to San Francisco Bay 





in half that time. If one 
of our air mail fliers 
were racing the Broad- 
way Limited westward 
from New York he would 
be descending at Chicago 


before the train had 
ulled into Pittsburgh. 
inter and _ summer, 


storm or shine, these air 
mailmen go fleeting over 
deserts and mountains at 
an average speed of 
one hundred miles an 
hour, and this despite 
the fact that the West- 
ern Division is the most 
dangerous of the Air Mail 
Service and the most 
hazardous section in the 
worldover which to main- 
tain a flying schedule. 
Relay the First on 
this division is a hop 








safely — but he stopped 
only a few feet from a 
cliff which would have 
meant death if he had 
gone over. He also had 
barely missed a line of 
electric wires that car- 
ried a current of four 
thousand volts, and he 
luckily had taxied across 
a bridge over a deep 
ditch. 

On this same _ run 
Henry Boonstra encoun- 
tered a dense snowstorm 
and lost his way, land- 
ing finally in the moun- 
tains. For forty-eight 
hours, suffering from 
cold and lack of food, 
he battled his way along 








across the plains of Wy- 


oming into Utah, hur- A. Claron Nelson a trail until he arrived 
dling the Wasatch Moun- superintendent of the at a ranch house almost 
exhausted. 


tain Range and alighting 
in a field near Salt Lake 
City. When the weather 
is right, this run requires 
not more than an hour 
and three-quarters. But 
the weather often isn’t right; through 
these mountains and across the plains 
of Wyoming sweep terrific storms that 
may force the pilot to ride above nine 
thousand feet; below him, if he has to 
land, are rugged mountains where wild 
animals navigate well, but not a D.H.4. 
One aviator’s engine died while he was 
flying over the Wasatch Range. He 
had to try for a landing, and he thought 
his time had come. On the swift down 
glide he picked a near flat site and 
brought up upon it. From the valley 
the place was almost inaccessible, and 
to remove the plane later the parts 
had to be dissembled and carried down 
one at a time. 

The late T. O. (Top) Paine lost his 
way on this run in a dense snowstorm, 
and as a last resort took a chance on 
his sense of bearing. He thought he 
was over a reservoir with which he 
was acquainted, and figured that if he 
struck the water he could swim to 
safety. The reservoir proved to be a 
fair though tiny field, and he landed 





Western 
They’re young men 
all the way through, 
and most of them are 
World War veterans 


Division. This run is not the 
only one of the division 
where there is, in addi- 
tion to mountain barriers 
and desert hazards, the 

extreme cold to contend 

with in winter. The pilot encounters 
cold several times as severe as that 
which chills the landsman, for the air- 
man flies along at one hundred miles 
an hour with the mercury pushing the 
bottom out of a thermometer that some- 
times is marked as low as eighty minus. 
Although every possible precaution is 
taken, the pilots frequently suffer from 
frostbite. Top Paine once had trouble 
with his goggles which frosted on the 
inside so that he could not see. He 
jerked them off and flew with his eyes 

unprotected. He had to push away a 

continual film that started to freeze 

over his eyes. He made the Salt Lake 

City field, but with a very bad pair of 


element of 


eyes. 
Another airman had the chamois 
skin bandages on his face loosened 


when he glanced out of the side of his 
plane to get his bearings. His nose 
was exposed to the wind and frostbit- 
ten. When another pilot started to 
take off at Rock Springs, the landing 
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A fall and a fire in the desert—an incident in the life of an aerial 


letter man 


gear snapped. The steel had become so 
brittle from low temperature that the 
rod could not stand the strain. Occa- 
sionally the oil congeals in the intense 
cold and the bearings are burned out. 
This trouble, however, has been fairly 
well overcome of late by heavily blank- 
eting the engine and the radiator. 
These cold trips have so exhausted the 
pilots at times that it has been neces- 
sary to lift them from their planes at 
the end of the journey. 


HE fliers are dressed as warmly 

as possible—the only thing that 
limits the amount of clothing they 
wear is the fact that they can get only 
so much on. After they are dressed in 
the warmest woolens, two sweaters, sev- 
eral pairs of socks and various other 
garments, a fur-lined one-piece suit is 
slipped on. Over the eyes are goggles; 
the rest of the face is wrapped in 
several layers of chamois skin, so that 
not a square inch of skin is exposed. 
The electric coat is not used, as the 
wiring often has failed to work prop- 
erly and the pilot received a severe 
shock. There was not enough electric- 
ity to kill him, but it made him de- 
cidedly uncomfortable. 

That the mail schedule has _ been 
maintained under such hazardous condi- 
tions is due largely to the loyalty of 
the pilots. They are under no obliga- 
tion to take the air against their better 
judgment, nor are they penalized in 
any way for refusing to make a trip. 
The pilot takes the chance often, not 
only of risking his life, but also of re- 
ceiving no pay for his daring, for he 
does not receive compensation unless 
the mail is delivered to its destination. 
If he is forced to land and the mail has 
to be carried on by train, or if he 
makes the first part of the flight and 
then is compelled to turn back because 
of bad weather, he receives no pay. 
But despite much bad weather, the 
pilots have shown absolutely no desire 
to lay off. Neither do they take kindly 
to a suspension order, as they consider 
that a reflection on their ability. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Teapot Dome 


“Bonus” Fight 


Anti 


The Greatest Scandal in Recent 
American History Has a Bearing 
on the Campaign for Compensa- 
tion— 4 Misleading Ballot—An 
Cartoon That 
Legion’s Cause Along 





Helps the 

















WASHINGTON, February 4th. 

ALT CREEK is the name of a 

stream which wanders around in 

Wyoming like a maverick that 

has neither home nor friends. 
Above its alluvial banks rears a giant 
boulder. The pioneers looked at its 
shape and called it Teapot Dome. 
Then they pressed on to California and 
the quest of riches. Teapot was noth- 
ing in their young lives. 

But Teapot is something in our lives 
today and, incidentally, it is something 
in the lives of those who, here and 
elsewhere, are fighting for the Adjusted 
Compensation Bill, and something in 
the lives of those who are fighting 
against that bill. Teapot Dome is a 
name which seems prepared to pass 
into history as the hall-mark of a na- 
tional scandal the preliminary chapters 
of which have made America gasp. 
Every issue and every case of affairs 


which remotely concerns the political 
situation (and in a “Presidential year 
what case is not so concerned?) must 


be reshaped and restated in the light 
of the story Teapot has unfolded. 
That is where adjusted compensation 
comes in. 

Aaron Sapiro, chairman of the Le- 
gion’s National Legislative Committee, 
told recently why and how it is that 
the adjusted compensation question is 
inextricably involved in the coil of poli- 
tics. The friends of adjusted com- 
pensation may regret this circum- 
stance, but they cannot change it or 
ignore it. They must accept ‘it. I 
have been hearing this twenty times a 
day for the past 





tion that while in office money came 
into his hands in connection with 
the abuse of a public trust. As Secre- 
tary of the Interior Mr. Fall sold our 
naval oil reserve lands at Teapot Dome 
and in California to private specula- 
tors. The transaction has envisioned 
in the minds of experts the spectacle 
of Uncle Sam’s oil-burning fleets left 
in time of war without adequate fuel, 
helpless. Large sums of money were 
delivered to Mr. Fall before and after 
the deals were made. It came from 
the men who got the Navy’s oil. 

As I write disclosures continue to 
flow from witnesses before the _ in- 
vestigating committee of the Senate. 
Dramatic is a weak word for the scenes 
in that committee room. Government 
men sit among the congested throng of 
listeners with concealed revolvers ready 
to protect the Senatorial inquisitors as 
well as the witnesses who sit on the 
other side of the long mahogany table. 
And this is Washington in the year 
1924; not Red Gulch in the early 
eighties. 

The story one gets here of the op- 
portunities for gain which the Adjusted 
Compensation Bill derives from the 
Teapot scandal, briefly, is this: 

President Coolidge’s campaign man- 
agers and supporters have sought to 
pave the way toward the nomination 
of their candidate by getting the back- 
ing of the financial and industrial inter- 
ests on the grounds that Mr. Coolidge 
is “safe” and “sound,” and that. his 
opposition to adjusted compensation is 
an example of these qualities. The 


anti-compensation Baltimore Sun has 
said that the President could not “per- 
mit” the bill to pass because “it would 
kill the confidence in him of the Big 
Business interests of the country who 
are now solidly back of his candidacy 
and which look to him to save them 
from the bonus and reduce taxes.” 

This was the situation before the 
Teapot story was made public, but 
since the revelations of that scandal a 
revulsion of feeling against the rich 
and selfish interests has swept the 
country. The Teapot disclosures have 
not been concluded. The expectation 
is that this revulsion will grow, and 
that the support of Big Business—a 
few weeks ago sought and desired by 
all candidates—may become a not un 
mixed blessing. 

Regardless of everything, the Presi- 
dent will take one of two courses when 
the compensation bill comes up for a 
vote in Congress—in the Senate in 
particular. He will or he will not bring 
pressure to bear to try to prevent Con- 
gress from enacting the bill into law— 
which may mean overriding a veto. If 
the PreSident does not exert such pres- 
sure it will mean a radical and sudden 
change of plans, because until recently 
it was well known that the Administra- 
tion screws were to be applied to the 
Republican Senators. If no pressure is 
to be applied, there doubtless will be 
no veto to override and the bill will 
become a law. But if there is a veto 
and pressure is applied, it is freely pre- 
dicted here that that pressure will be 
less severe than it would have been 

without the Tea- 





week in my con- 
versations with 
men of high and 
low degree, of all 
political persua- 


SECRET BALLOT—No Signature—No 
No Obligation—Just Mark and Mail at Once 


pot Dome _inci- 
dents. 

Although Mr. 
Coolidge was not 
President when 
the Fall oil leases 


Condition— 





sions, in and out 
of public life. It 
is useless to try to 
discuss the com- 
pensation ques- 
tion, from the 
Washington an- 
gle anyhow, with- 
out reckoning in 
also the political 
situation so vast- 
ly changed by the 
Teapot Dome dis- 
closures. 

And such dis- 
closures! Wash- 
ington is _ still 
more than a lit- 


If you do favor the Mellon Plan 
mark a X under “Yes” 


If you oppose the Mellon Plan 
mark a X under “No” 


Do you favor the Mellon plan for Tax Reduction? 
Secretary Mellon says his plan can not be carried out 
if the Bonus to Ex-Service men is paid. 


were made it is 
not believed pos- 
sible that the Ad- 
ministration can 
extricate itself 
from the present 
situation without 





a certain diminu- 


YES tion of the power 





of its grip upon 
Congress. It will 
be easier for the 











om 
L_| 


Senator who 
stands now 
pledged to sup- 
port the Adjusted 
Compensation 
sill to keep to 





tle dazed by the 
impact. For the 
first time in our 





To assist.in tabulation by States, please write the name of your State here: — 


that pledge than 
ee to absolve him- 
self from it, even 








history a member 
of the Cabinet 
has been brought 
under the shadow 
of the implica- 


purposes only. 


THIS BALLOT IS NOT FOR USE.—It is reproduced here for exhibition 

The Literary Digest is distributing 15,000,000 like it 

throughout the country. Read in this article an explanation of why the 
Legion regards this ballot as grossly unfair 


at the insistence 
of the President. 
More particular- 
(Con. on p. 19) 
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EDITORIAL 


OR God and Country, we associate ourselves together for the 

following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness —Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


Are You Still Beating Your Wife ? 

HE WEEKLY regrets that it is obliged to print on an- 

other page a warning against the national poll being 
conducted by the Literary Digest on tax reduction. But 
this step is necessary’to parry a blow which threatens to 
be as powerful and as unfair as any which have been aimed 
at the cause of adjusted compensation for ex-service men 
in the recent frenzied weeks. 

Read the reproduction of the Literary Digest’s ballot. 
About the first thing you will note is that, large and loud, 
it sounds that battle slogan of blind and selfish financial 
interests: “Secretary Mellon says his plan can not be car- 
ried out if the Bonus to Ex-Service men is paid.” 

To fifteen million people the Digest has sent this state- 
ment. This is propagandizing on a grand scale. It is per- 
nicious propagandizing. A good many of the fifteen million 
people who receive this ballot are going to believe that it 
is tax reduction or the “bonus’”—that the issue is that 
clean cut, that it isn’t possible to pay a “bonus” and also 
to reduce taxes reasonably—yes, even reduce them, prob- 
ably, as Mr. Mellon would have them reduced, fifty percent 
off on multi-millionaires and all. 

In giving such prominence to this slogan of greedy 
capital, the Digest, had it been fair, would have included 
an opposite opinion. Accompanying the post-card ballot 
goes a four-page explanation of the Mellon plan and the 
vote upon it—in reality an adroitly worded brief for this 
scheme designed to create the impression that it would 
make everything hunky-dory for the average taxpayer. No 
word about the large slashes in the taxes of the multi- 
millionaires. No adequate mention of any other viewpoint 
on tax reduction. No attempt to make it clear that, while 
everyone favors tax reduction exactly as everyone favors 
three square meals a day, it still might be possible to secure 
tax reduction under some other plan than Mr. Mellon’s. In 
the Digest’s explanation there was, indeed, a bare state- 
ment that there was an opposition viewpoint to the Mellon 
plan. The Digest, therefore, must have known about it. 
But it did not give it equal prominence on its ballot. This 
was unfair. 

The thing most important, of course, is, what significance 
will the Digest itself attach to the result of the poll? Will 
votes for the Mellon plan be considered as votes against 
compensation? So ambiguous are the ballot and the in- 
structions that a voter cannot know. The Weekly is ad- 
vised by the Literary Digest, however, that it expects those 
who favor the “bonus” to vote No on the tax plan. 

This means that hundreds of thousands are going to 
vote Yes on the Mellon plan and not know that they will be 
counted as voting against compensation. It means that, so 
far as adjusted compensation is concerned, the results of 
the poll will be worthless. 


What’s Holding Up These Mails? 


EVIEWING the development of commercial aviation for 
1923, the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce reports 
that the greatest progress was made in Federal depart- 
ments. “Foremost was the air mail.” We justly can take 
pride in the thirty-three new world’s records established in 
the year by American fliers; but these, the review warns, 


do not betoken, as the aerial mail service does, how well the 
airplane is adapted to the practical needs of a workaday 
world. With that point of view we side heartily; and we 
are happy to print in this issue an article by Ross Dudley 
which pictures the work of one of the divisions of this 
important service. No one can read that account and fail 
to feel that the Air Mail is doing all that is humanly pos- 
sible with what equipment and personnel and funds it is 
allowed. 

But isn’t this service, which so heroically has proved its 
quality, being stinted somewhat? Study for a moment the 
transcontinental schedule and judge for yourself. A plane, 
with 500 pounds of first-class mail, takes off at sunrise from 
a field near New York City and arrives at Cleveland at 
one p.m. But no connecting carrier leaves Cleveland for 
Chicago until the next day. From Cleveland a plane, west 
bound, departs at nine the next morning and wings it to 
Chicago in 3% hours. But out of Chicago no air mail 
leaves until six the next morning. All along the route these 
lay-overs occur. Not only is no flying done by night, but 
many “good” hours of daylight are not put to use. Trains 
pick up your air mail letter where connections are missed. 
Aviation is used merely as a subsidiary service, to gain a 
few hours here and there upon the ordinary railway 
schedule. 

There may be practical difficulties, other than a handicap 
of lack of funds, that prevent an air mail letter, arriving 
in Cleveland at one p.m., from being relayed on by air to 
Chicago that same day—but the run is only three and 
one-half hours. To an outsider it seems a pity to waste that 
“good” daylight. Or consider the missed connection of a 
west-bound letter even within the area of the Western 
Division which Mr. Dudley’s article describes. A plane 
from Rock Springs, Wyo., leaves at 7:15, and skims to Salt 
Lake City in an hour and a half. But here a train must 
pick up your letter, or it will have to lay over until 6:30 
the next morning. Yet a pouch of air mail leaving Salt 
Lake City at 6:30 reaches San Francisco by 2:30 that after- 
noon, with at least 24% hours of daylight left even in the 
winter months. With more planes couldn’t the whole divi- 
sion be flown in a day? 

We wonder if Carl F. Egge, superintendent of the air 
mail service, couldn’t clear up some of these questions, 
if he couldn’t tell us frankly what he believes the service 
ought to have in the way of equipment and men and funds? 
As we see it, the experimental stage is past, and we now 
ought to have bigger planes, capable of carrying more than 
500 pounds of mail; bigger planes and faster, and more of 
them. Perhaps bombing planes? Our columns are open 
to Mr. Egge if he cares to speak up. 


“But the Need Has Passed” 


‘YUPPOSE Philip Snowden, new British Chancellor of the 
\J Exchequer, should send a letter to Andrew Mellon, our 
Secretary of the Treasury, somewhat on this order: 


Sir: I see by the papers that America is considering a tax 
cut of $323,000,000. Our government—which is to say our peo- 
ple—are now paying your government the sum of $160,000,000 
annually on account of your war loans to Great Britain. In 
view of the fact that you are able to make a tax cut totalling 
more than twice the amount of our annual payment, it is evi- 
dent to our government that the aeed for repaying our debt to 
you has passed. Please therefore regard the account as settled 
and kindly forward receipt in full. 


Well, that doesn’t happen to be the British way of 
doing business. Is it the American way of doing business 
when it comes to paying adjusted compensation to America’s 
ex-service men? The need has not passed—but suppose 
it had? 

A debt is a debt until it is paid. 
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A Personal Page by Frederick Palmer 


The Vhings 


HEN we are looking for facts, we want facts. When 
we are looking for fiction, we want fiction. We do not 
want the two mixed. We want the goods to turn out 
to be as labeled. 

Getting the two mixed is too often the fault of historical 
motion pictures. In the midst of a big thrill in which the 
heroine, be it in the time of Moses or of George Washington, is 
acting just a little too up to date you catch yourself thinking: 

“T wonder if that is the way it actually was in those days.” 

This brings up the educational value of that particular film 
and leads on to the general question of how to make the best 
educational use of motion pictures. 

If we do not have our facts correct for education we may 
Especially, we want our history straight. 
If there is any- 


have crooked minds. 
Otherwise our patriotism may not be straight. 
body who ought to be interested in straight history it is ex- 
service men, who helped to make history in their time. 

Now we are to have films which we can depend upon to 
show things as they really were “in those days.” The Yale 
University Press is filming the history of the United States, 
and filming it straight as to facts and true as to spirit under 
the guarantee of boards of exacting historians. It is an enter- 
Its cost will be the greatest of 


prise which will require years. 
If there is ever any 


any screen production ever undertaken. 
profit every cent of it will be turned back into educational 


channels for the public good. 


HILDREN of the future will not have to look up from 
C their dull text-books and try to imagine how Columbus, 

the Pilgrim Fathers or Daniel Boone looked. They will 
see Columbus and the Pilgrim Fathers in the life as they landed 
and Daniel Boone in the life in the wilderness. To see is to 
Indeed, the age of stili and motion pictures 
And you do not 


remember and feel. 
has taught us to think through our eyes. 
realize how much there is worth remembering in this history of 
ours, if we are to be true to this country of ours, until you know 
the pains that these experts are taking to make it into a moving 
panorama which will glow with truth itself—and the glamour 
of truth. 

Think of the detailed study required for one scene in the 
life of Peter Stuyvesant, that stubborn old Dutch governor of 
New Amsterdam which was to become New York! Not only 
just how he dressed, but all the furniture in the room, and 
whether the floor was sanded. how his subordinates who came 
to see him dressed and the women folk and children of New Am 
sterdam dressed and acted according to their book of etiquette! 

How did people travel in those days? Did they use dog- 
carts for delivering goods? And what kind of carts and what 
kind of dogs? Did the men smoke? And what kind of pipes? 
What did they drink? And out of what kind of jugs and glasses? 

And in every one of the hundred films the expert is one who 
has perhaps given his life to research of that particular period 
of history. Other experts look over his work in order that it 
shall harmonize with the whole. But they are not allowed to 
be dull. They are collaborating with trained film experts. 
For our history is not dull. That is the wonder of it—the 
wonder that makes fiction dull in comparison. 


WAS told how a present concern of the directors of one 
period is trying to find a man for the part of Benjamin 
Franklin. That master printer and philosopher had a 
generous girth. it is easy enough to find a man with a girth. 


That Count 


But the real problem is the counterpart of Franklin’s high fore- 
head. Anybody ‘with both the girth and the forehead may 
apply. He need not have as much in his head as Franklin-had. 
He need only look like Franklin. 

The difficulties of the battle between Wolfe and Montcalm 
on the plains of Abraham have been solved. The usual motion 
picture studio mob extras would not do for the parts of soldiers 
who would appear like real soldiers. Our regulars were called 
in. Our officers studied the plans of the battle and the tactics 
of those days and drilled the men in the proper formations. 

So you who drilled in *"17~18 may see and have it straight 
how the doughboys charged a hundred and eighty years ago 
Then, as now, being a soldier was not all dress parade and cheers. 
The difference between the realities of the front and what people 
at home thought lifeat the front was like was just as great as 
in the late war. 

I have seen two of the completed films, those dealing with 
the first Virginia settlement of Jamestown and the George 
Rogers Clark expedition. There is, just as it was, that wooden 
stockade, surrounding the little settlement of white men in the 
Sentries 
A cum- 
brous ox cart with solid wooden wheels comes out. Settlers 
barter with the Indians for furs. We see the settlers at work 
tending their crops, see them surprised by an Indian attack. 


Virginia wilderness to protect them from Indian raids. 


. " . . 
are on the watch. The big wooden gate swings open. 


You feel at once that vou are getting the real goods. 

Then we go to the Indian camp of Chief Powhatan, who was 
no pacifist. You know that the Indians, too, are to the life. 
They are not got up for motion picture purposes to be more 
Indian than any Indian ever was. We have them at their 
everyday routine, and in their everyday clothes, which were not 
so scanty, after all, as some women wear at Broadway shows. 


HE plotting of a Spanish prisoner for the destruction of 
the settlement, taken out of history and not from a 
scenario expert's imagination, the courtship and then the 
wedding of John Rolfe and Pocahontas in the little wooden 
church, with all the settlers present, make romance enough out 
I felt that I knew 
Jamestown for the first time, and what the settlers went through 
and what a swell event that wedding was in their lives. Poca- 
She had 


of reality without dolling it up as fiction. 


hontas had ceased to be a legend. She was real. 


taken ker part in history—real history. 

And then that bold winter dash of Clark and his frontiers- 
men, through the forests and across the marshes for two hun- 
dred miles, in which they added the territory of our present 
Great Lakes States to our domain. ‘There is romance for you, 
citizens of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan! If I ever 
got an honest thrill it was when that little band overwhelmed 
by surprise the British garrison of Vincennes, which thought 
The frontiersmen 
had a practical incentive to victory, too. They knew that 
they would get a square meal out of British supplies. 

There is no biased or hate history in these pictures. Our 
history is big enough not to need that for thrills. See these 
Take your children to see them! Help to have 
If your feelings are like mine 


itself perfectly secure in its winter isolation 


pietures! 
them established in the schools! 
when you see them you will be thinking that your American 


. citizenship is something to be proud of and something to live up 


to. Instead of making speeches future Fourth of July orators 
may say, “Ladies and gentlemen, a reel of real American history 


is going to do the talking today.” 
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Three thousand uniformed men helped dedicate the memorial flagstaff 
erected by Newport (Rhode Islafid) Post 


Rhode Island Post Erects War 
Memorial Flagstaff 


pty (RHODE ISLAND) POST 
4% has but 200 members, but it didn’t 
have much difficulty raising $12,000 when 
it decided that it would erect a World War 
memorial. And it made sure that its memo- 
rial would be worth working for. It re- 
tained a sculptor who designed a base for 
a flagstaff containing three tablets, one to 
bear the names of the city’s seventy-fovr 
war dead, another the insignia of The 
American Legion and the third the dedi- 
catory inscription. On this base, when the 
memorial was executed, rose a flagstaff 
sixty feet high, surmounted by a gilt ball 
and spread-eagle. 

The post needed $7,000 to pay for the 


memorial. Poppy Day yielded $1,000. 
Then the post held a Legion carnival, the 
largest the city had ever seen. The re- 
ceipts were $26,000, of which $11,000 re- 
mained for the post as profits. 

Soldiers from Fort Adams, Marines from 
the torpedo station, sailors from the naval 
training station, the Newport artillery and 
Boy Scouts joined with the Legionnaires 
in a parade which was a part of the dedi- 
eation ceremonies. In all 3,000 uniformed 
men were in line. Ten thousand persons 
witnessed the ceremonies. 

The Legion parade marshal had five 
Medal of Honor men as his aides. The 
formal dedication began upon the stroke of 
eleven o'clock, symbolizing the hour and 
minute of the ending of the war five years 
ago, and as the flag was unfurled on the 

















The old gentleman in the foreground hasn’t cleared his’throat in a long 
time. He merely serves to remind Floridans that the white building be- 
hind him is the new home of St. Petersburg Post, financed by its members 





new staff seventy-four American Beauty 
roses fell to earth, one for each of the 
Newport men who had given his life in 
the war. 


Advertising Stunt Helps Florida 
Post to Gain Clubhouse 


NCE upon a time the members of St. 

Petersburg (Florida) Post gathered 
to consider methods of raising money to 
buy a clubhouse. If anybody had an idea 
he talked loud and long. Shortly there- 
after things in St. Petersburg began to 
hum. Human flies skidded up and down 
buildings; there were more dances than 
usual; then people noticed something they 
hadn’t seen before. 

In conspicuous spots around the city 
there began to appear signboards, little 
ones only three and a half by eight feet, 
and on them appeared the skin you love 
to touch, shiny silk hosiery worn by the 
prettiest women on the advertising board, 
and many other things. 

What had happened was this: The post 
had the billboards made and put up. Then 
it wrote national advertisers offering to 
put up their advertisements on these boards 
and leave them there ten days where they 
would be read by 10,000 people a day. The 
total cost to the advertisers was $10—one 
dollar a day for 10,000 looks. The signs 
cost the post $2, which left a neat margin 
of profit. Nine out of ten advertisers re- 
sponded with a check, and at the audit it 
was found the post was the gainer by more 
than $1,000. 

A sixty-year lease was obtained from the 
city on a desirable site, and building oper- 
ations were begun. It had been the in- 
tention of the post to borrow sufficient 
funds to complete the building, but a phi- 
lanthropist gave the post a ten thousand 
dollar note—$5,000 for the building and 
$5,000 to be held intact for sick and dis- 
abled veterans. 

The $5,000 together with the money 
raised from the posters left but $3,000 
needed to complete the building. This 
amount was borrowed. Since then, by 
bexing bouts and other affairs, $1,000 of 
this has been paid back and the post ex- 
pects to have the balance cleaned up by 
spring. 

So now the post has a huge, snow-white 
clubhouse that boasts among other things a 
stage, a wine room without any wine, a big 
meeting room with a huge fireplace, and a 
canteen, costing in all $10,000. A janitor’s 
salary is paid by the profits on the canteen. 

The effect on membership was startling. 
From 140 members the roster jumped to 
340. Dues were boosted from three dollars 
to five dollars and everybody cheerfully 
paid the increase because of the benefits 
of the clubhouse. 


California Campaigns to Make 
Residents Better Citizens 


HE American Legion in California has 

begun a campaign for education in 
citizenship. Speakers recruited from the 
ranks of the Legion, organized by Depart- 
ment Commander James F. Collins, will 
visit every city and town in the State in 
an endeavor to arouse the public to full 
conscientiousness of its civic duty. 

The campaign will be the most extensive 
experiment in citizenship iraining ever 
launched in the United States, California 
Legionnaires believe. Nearly two thousand 
workers will be enlisted to carry the gospel 
of citizenship to every section of the State, 
which has been divided into forty districts. 
At least once each month every post of 
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the Legion will be visited by a Legionnaire 
from another post, and in addition social, 
fraternal and religious organizations are 
to receive the message by which the Legion 
hopes to arouse the public conscience. 

A principal objective of the campaign 
will be registration of every voter in the 
State in order to bring about exercise of 
franchise and full participation in govern- 
mental affairs. In order to continue such 
a campaign as outlined by Commander Col- 
lins, special material prepared at depart- 
ment headquarters will go out to each of 
the speakers and workers each week. 


“Which Way?’’ Asks Tourist, 
and Kansas Post Tells Him 


F you should chance in your tours of 

these United States to pass through 
Fort Scott, Kansas, you will come to a 
puzzling intersection of roads—the Jeffer- 
son Highway, stretching from Winnipeg to 
New Orleans; the Kansas City, Fort Scott 
and Tulsa Short Line, rolling away toward 
Texas and Arizona, and the Atlantic and 
Pacific Highway. 

Once you would have inquired at a gar- 
age for directions—but not any more. Clair 
C. Harkey Post of Fort Scott does you 
that service. 

It erected an American Legion marker. 
A triangle of land in the center of the 
intersection was donated. A concrete base 
of solid proportions is the foundation of 
a pyramid five and a half feet high made 
of dark red brick stuck together with black 
mortar. The column tapers to the sign 
which is topped with a ruby ball. 

The sign itself, forty inches long and 
nineteen high, is made of iron enameled 
green, with cut-through letters three inches 
in height backed by frosted glass. This 
makes the sign easy to read by day, and 
at night four incandescent bulbs make it 
visible yards away. Halfway up the brick 
pyramid on each of its four sides is The 
American Legion emblem to tell all tour- 
ists who did them this service. 

Since the accompanying photograph was 
taken, the post has anchored three Colt 
machine guns to the concrete. 


Auxiliary Provides for 52,000 
Women World War Veterans 


REATION of an inner organization to 

promote activities in the interest of 
52,000 ex-service women of the World War 
forces was the outstanding business at 
the January session of the National Execu 
tive Committee of The American Legion 
Auxiliary in Indianapolis. This organiza 
tion, drawn from the past presidents of 
units, departments and the national or- 
ganization, is destined, in the belief of of- 
ficials, to become a potent factor in ally- 
ing workers who have labored through- 
out the year for the Auxiliary. 

Establishment of a fund for the relief of 
needy and disabled ex-service women by a 
concerted drive for funds on April 6th of 
each year is contemplated in the machin- 
ery of the organization, without intruding 
on the rights of any official in office. This 
date was set because it marks the anni- 
versary of America’s entry into the World 
War. If funds secured at this time will 
more than care for the needs of the 
women, the balance will be devoted to re- 
habilitation and hospitalization work. 

The membership of the original Presi- 
dents’ Parley, as the organization is to be 
known, includes only the first presidents 
of The American Legion Auxiliary in fifty- 
three department organizations. In honor 
of Hawaii, the first department chartered, 
the group was further christened the Aloha 
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Four national highways intersect at Fort Scott, Kansas, and Clair C. 
Harkey Post decided to do tourists a service by telling them which road 


to take. 


Presidents. In the new body all past de- 
partment presidents automatically become 
eligible to the National Presidents’ Parley. 
Further provision is made for the organi- 
zation of departmental parleys, in which 
past unit presidents and past department 
presidents will hold membership on the 
same basis, an annual meeting being pro- 
vided for at each department convention. 

The Aloha Fund, set up for relief of ex- 
service women, is to be obtained from 
solicitation by department units, one-half 
going to the department and national 
parleys, the other remaining with the local 
unit. Handling of the national funds by 
the Aloha Presidents is provided in the 
Constitution adopted at San Francisco and 
authorized by the committee. 

The plan adopted in San Francisco for 


Hence this American Legion marker 


employment of salaried Auxiliary workers 
at Veterans Bureau hospitals was affirmed 
by the Executive Committee. These work- 
ers correspond to Red Cross workers as- 

gned to institutions throughout the coun- 
try, and would be paid from Auxiliary 
funds. 

Pledges for the furnishing of a room at 
the Veterans Bureau hospital at Palo Alto, 
California, were received from five depart- 
ment organizations. 

Concentration of funds resulting from 
the poppy campaigns and those appropri- 
ated for the National Hospital and Wel- 
fare Fund into a new fund to be known 
as the Rehabilitation Fund was authorized 
by the committee, which also gave the 
chairman of the National Rehabilitation 
Committee control of such money. 























CLEARING NATURE’S DECKS.—A wood-cutting detail from Argonne 

Forest Post of Teaneck, New Jersey, recently chopped down trees and 

cleared underbrush for a whole day on the site of the local high school’s 
athletic field 
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After the Curtains Go Up, Then Somebody 
Launders Them—That’s the Auxiliary 

















Disabled World War veterans at the Kansas City Veterans’ Hospital listen 
in on headpieces furnished by the Legion and the Auxiliary 


és HE Auxiliary supplies the curtains 

and keeps them clean,” explained the 
Red Cross director at the Kansas City 
Veterans’ Hospital. 

In that single sentence she summed up 
the spirit in which Kansas City Legion 
posts and Auxiliary units are looking after 
the veterans who are dug in there for the 
long siege that the disabled everywhere 
face. The Legion posts in Kansas City are 
not merely supplying window curtains— 
they are seeing to it that they are regu- 
larly laundered. That isn’t all. They are 
keeping the phonograph which they sup- 
plied furnished with new records, and they 
are keeping it in running order. They are 
keeping the radio set in whack. Just re- 
cently the Legion added to the radio equip- 
ment, and enough head sets were supplied 
so that every buddy in the hospital can 
now listen in to a radio concert or program 
any time one is being broadcasted—right in 
bed if he wants to. 

These individual acts of thoughtfulness 
and of sticking on the job--not forgetting 
as time passes and to many the memories 
of the war become dimmer—stand out. 

Everything except the clubroom itself 


was bought outright by Legion and Auxi- 
liary money. Books have been supplied 
not old worm-eaten books lugged down from 
the garret, but recently published works of 
popular authors that would sell if placed 
in a store window. A moving-picture ma- 
chine that really works is included, and 
every now and then the Legion supplies 
films and an operator and puts on a movie 
show. 

Every now and then, too, some Legion 
post sends up a bundle of up-to-date popular 
music—the hits of the day that folks in 
general enjoy. The Legion has supplied a 
piano which it keeps in tune, and over- 
stuffed, comfortable chairs, which it keeps 
in repair. 

Then there’s the pool room, which the 
Legion has equipped and looks after. In 
addition to movie shows, the Legion posts 
of the city, including Mont Gall Richards 
Post, Grover Metzger Post, Murray Davis 
Post, Sanford Brown Post, Hewitt Swer- 
ingen Post and Fitzsimmons Post, take 
turn and turn about putting on boxing 
matches, vaudeville acts, concerts—to the 
tune of some kind of first-class entertain- 
ment two nights every week. 

















A restroom built by the Legion for disabled veterans in Kansas City 








TAPS 











The deaths of Leyion members are chronicled 
in this column. In order that it may be com- 
plete, post commanders are asked to designate 
an official or member to notify the Weekly of all 
deaths. Notices should give name, age, and 
military record. 


FREDERICK BEAVER, William A. Leonard Post 
Flushing, New York. Died January 2, 1924, at 
U. S. V. B. Hospital No. 41, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, aged 28. Burial in Flushing. Served 
with Hospital Corps No. 2, A.:E. F. 

Dixie BouLWware, Vice Commander, Depart- 
ment of California, member of Golden Gate 
Post, Sar Francisco. Died December 14, 1923 
Burial in National Cemetery, the Presidio. 
Served as yeoman (f) in the navy. 

CHARLES F. Durr, Cass County Post, Logans- 
port, Indiana. Died January 29, 1924, aged 31. 
Served as corporal, Battery E, 325th Field Ar- 
tillery. 

MIcHAEL J. DuGaNn, St. Paul (Minnesota) 
Post. Died January 22, 1924, at Ashbury Hos- 
pital, Minneapolis. Served in Navy. 

ELLEN G. MAcARTAN, Past Commander. 
Women's Post, Norfolk, Virginia. Died Janu- 
ary 6, 1924, at Palo Alto, California, from 
service disability. Burial in Fayetteville, North 
Carolina. Served in Naval Reserves. 

FRANCES MANDELSON, Jane A. Delano Post, 
Chicago. Died January 6, 1924, aged 30, Served 
in Army Nurse Corps at Camp Grant, Illinois, 
and Base Hospital No. 58, A. E. F. 

ALBERT MANKowsSkKy, St. Paul (Minnesota) 
Post. Home address, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Died January 5, 1924, at Ashbury Hospital, 
Minneapolis. Served with Company C, 316th 
Engineers. 








OUTFIT REUNIONS 











U. S. S. CHrcaco.—Former members of crew 
will hold reunion in Philadelphia, April 5th 
Address J. J. Burke, 4339 Brown st., Phila- 
delphia. 

33p Div.—Plans for reunion of division dur- 
ing Legion Department Convention in Cham- 
paign-Urbana, Ill, in September will be dis- 
cussed at meeting of 33d Div. Hq. Club in Chi- 
cago, March 3d. Former members _ interested 
in reunion address Frank A. Biederman, 1922 
Lake st., Chicago. 


Announcements for this culumn must be re- 
ceived three weeks in advance of the events with 
which they are concerned. 





LEGION LIBRARY 











Book Service 


THe 55TH ARTILLERY, C. A.C., IN THE A. E.F. 
By Frederick Morse Cutler. Official. Detailed 
story of the regiment and of its three major 
operations. Complete roster. 200 illustrations 
and maps. 413 pages. Price: $3.25. 

HIsTORY OF THE 14TH ENGINEERS. Official. 
Based on Col. Wooten’s official report, govern- 
ment records, private diaries, letters and other 
data. Complete regimental roster. 161  illus- 
trations and two large insert maps. 195 pages, 
8x 10% inches. Price: $5. 

HISTORY OF THE First Division IN THE WORLD 
War. Official. Set of twelve 1:20,000 opera- 
tions maps in separate container. Price: $5. 

History OF THE FirtH Drvision. Official. A 
complete record of the division's activities from 
Camp Logan through the Meuse-Argonne. Tables 
of casualties, important field orders, decorations, 
citations. 86 full-page photographs. Many 
maps. 423 pages, 7% x10% inches. Price: $6. 

PicTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 26TH Division. Five 
hundred photographs. 8x11 inches. 320 pages. 
Price: Cloth, $5; leather, $8. 

PIcTORIAL RECORD OF THE 27TH Division. Over 
800 official photographs. 8 x 10 inches. 244 
pages. Price: $2.75. 

HISTORY OF THE 78TH DIVISION IN THE WORLD 
War. Official. ‘The story of the 78th is told in 
a straightforward narrative form, backed up by 
copies of all important field orders and plenty 
of clear sketch maps. 243 pages. Many illus- 
trations. Price: $3.50. 

THE AMERICAN ARMY IN FRANCE. Reproduc- 
tions in color of forty paintings by J. F. 
Boucher, official painter to the French Armies, 
of Allied leaders and American activities. 11 x 
14 inches. Price: $3.25. 


Prices listed are ret and include packing and 
mailing charges. Send order with remittance to 
the Legion Library, 62? West 43rd Street, New 
York City. 
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FROM: 
TO: 


Green 


One Marine General 
One Doughboy Private 
SUBJECT: ‘Two Overcoat Sleeves, Forest 





a 








IVE years ago and more a certain pri- 
vate in the A.E.F., facing he knew 
not what dire fate, stood cold and quaking 
before a general of Marines on the latter’s 
official carpet, a few kilometres behind the 


fighting in France. The private had 
hooked the General’s overcoat and had 
slashed off the sleeves for souvenirs. He 
had thought the General's overcoat be- 
longed to a German or an Austrian or 
something. No wonder he quaked. 

It took a few of these after-the-war 


years to make both the doughboy and the 
General see the actual joke. Perhaps the 
General saw it last—he had a right to. He 
is General Wendell C. Neville, command- 
ing the Department of the Pacific, U.S. M. 
C. But he does see it, Lord bless him, and 
a few days ago he sent one of the self- 
same slashed sleeves of his overcoat to ex- 
Private Everett C. Parry, lying on a cot 
in the United States Veterans Hospital 
No. 89, at Rutland, Massachusetts. 

At the annual reunion of the Second 
Division in New York last summer General 
Neville was spinning yarns with some of 
the boys and told them about the “amusing 
incident”-in which his sleeves had been cut 
off. 

“You remember the St. Mihiel affair. Up 
around Thiaucourt, when everything was 
jammed up, and we were all tired, and wet, 
and about fagged out? Well, we had set 
up headquarters in a desolate ruin, and 
nobody was in a particularly jovial mood. 
I was tired and hungry and cold, and just 
about that time my orderly came in and 
told me that a private had stolen my over- 
coat and slashed off the sleeves. He had 
the private by the arm, urder arrest, 
scared half to death. 

“The kid was a doughboy out of the 
Twenty-third Infantry, and I think he 
said he was from Missouri. He had to be 
shown, anyway. 

“‘What the nation do you mean,’ I be- 
gan, ‘by slashing the sleeves off my over- 
coat ?’ 

“The kid was so scared that I felt sorry 
for him at that. 

“*Sir,’ he said, ‘I was going along the 
road and I saw the overcoat lying on a 
wall, along with some real O. D. coats, 
and I thought it must belong to a German 
or Austrian because it was gray. And I 
thought it would make a peach of a souve- 
nir to take home, sir, so I just went up 
and cut off the stripes with my knife, and 
then I was arrested. I thought it belonged 
to a German, sir.” 

“Well, what you thought isn’t going 
to pay me for an eighty-dollar overcoat,’ 
I informed him, and I had him turned over 
te the provost marshal for a good scare. 
That was a funny one, wasn’t it? Thought 
the good old Marine Corps stripes belonged 
to a German!” 

The General wondered what had ever be- 
come of that boy—whether he was killed 
and slept in France or whether he got back 
safe to the States and now and then en- 
joyed a thrill telling about his attempt at 
army tailoring. The story made an im- 
pression on ex-Captain Joe S. Malloy of 
the Twenty-third Infantry, who was pres- 
ent at the reunion. Malloy started a little 


investigation on his own account. After 
a while he managed-to piece the ends of 
the episode together. 

A few weeks ago, upon General Neville’s 


return from China, he received a letter 
from ex-Captain Malloy, now a private 
citizen resident in Massachusetts. Malloy 


had found Parry. Going through the hos- 
pital in Rutland, making a regular tour of 
comradely inspection, he had found the 
sleeve-slasher on a white cot, a tubercu- 
lous sufferer from his contribution to the 
Allied victory. 

The same afternoon that that letter 
reached San Francisco the wheels of the 
United States Marine Corps, Department 
of the Pacific, stopped for a few minutes 
while the Commander-in-Chief dictated a 
letter. 

A few days ago General Neville received 
an answer from Parry. It was a friendly 
letter from one buddy to another. It ac- 
knowledged receipt of the souvenir sleeve, 
and wished the General a lot of luck. “For 
myself,” wrote Parry, “I am getting better. 
I am mighty sick of hospitals, and I would 
like to get out, but getting well comes 
first.” It was signed “Everett C. Parry, 
the doughboy that cut the overcoat.” 


Relatives of Deceased Buddies 
Entitled to Flags 


I understand that when the body of a deceased 
service man of the World War was sent home 
for interment, the relatives of the man were 
permitted to retain the American flag with which 
the Government covered the casket. These flags 
are treasured mementoes in several families I 
know which lost relatives in the war. Does the 
Government furnish such flags to relatives of 
men whose bodies were left in A. E. F. ceme- 
teries ?—Mrs. R. Rains, Bronz, N. Y. 


UARTERMASTER GENERAL W..H. 

HART that it is the policy 
of his office to furnish one flag to either 
the mother or the widow of each soldier 
who gave his life in the service and whose 
body is to remain permanently in Europe. 
Application made direct to the Office of 
the Quartermaster General, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive prompt at- 
tention. 


advises 


Will you please advise me with which divi- 


sions the 419th Motor Supply Train and 480th 
Motor Truck Company were connected during 
the World War?—BerNarp Heyricu, Phillips- 


burg, N. J. 
HE 419th M. S. 
M.T. Company 
any division during 
tion lists show the 


Train and the 480th 
were not assigned to 
the World War. Sta- 
419th M.S. Train as 


serving with Advance Motor Transport 
Overhaul Park 714 and later with Head- 
quarters, Advance Motor Transport, in 


Area C, and the 480th M. T. Company as 
serving first with Advance Overhaul Park 
T 1 and later with the Advance Spare 
Parts Depot. 




















WAR MEMORIAL CROSS AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—An inter- 
esting example of the simple but effective memorials which are being 
erected in the smaller towns of England in tribute to the British dead. 
This cross stands in the public square of the town famed as Shakespeare's 


birthplace. 


Around the base are bronzed tablets containing the names of 


the town’s honored dead 











A Handy Man About the House 


By Wallgren 
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WELL, I Dont FEEL SO VERY | 
HUNGRY THIS MORNING ANYWAY GUESS 
I ONLY WANT A CUP OF COFFEE - 
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MIGHT THINKC HE'D FED A 
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Forbidden 
if you do not promise to be 


“Sweetheart, 


mine I will kill myself!” the youth cried 
theatrically as he knelt before his lady- 
love. 


“Oh, surely you will not do that.” 

“I will. Ill go out on your own front 
lawn and hang myself on a limb of a tree 
Then perhaps you will regret your hez urtless- 
ness.” 

“George, George, you-—-mustn’t! 
ise me you won’t do that!” 

“Ah! Then you do love me?” 

“No. But Dad told me that if I let you 
hang around here and he found it out he 
would cut my allowance in half.” 


Prom- 


Not Knocking the State Any 
“And what brought you to this deplorable 
state?” asked the kind lady visitor of the 
gentleman in Cell No. 13. 
“A sheriff, mum,” replied the prisoner. 
“He went all the way to the Coast to get 
me.” 


Slightly Late 

A nervous young gentleman, all a-flutter 
over the prospect of attending a party in 
a nearby city, rushed breathlessly into the 
railroad station at Bangs Center. 

“When does the first train leave for 
Galesburg?” he asked of the white-haired 
station agent who was perched on a truck 
in the baggage room. 

“Son,” replied the agent, 
left for Galesburg in 1861.’ 


“the fust train 


Sh-h-h! 


An old lady of a somewhat rustic ap- 
pearance bustled up to an express clerk in 
New York and laid down a package for 


shipment. 
“What does it contain, madam?” he asked, 


“Do you have to know that?” she in- 
quired tremulously. 

“It’s customary.” 

“W-w-ell, I'll tell you then, but I'd like 


for you to keep it a secret, as it’s’a sur- 
prise for my son.” 


Without Malice 


Sam, impaneled for jury service at a mur- 


der trial, had seemed a little too anxious 
to serve. 
“Do you know the accused?” he was asked. 
“Yassuh—dat is, nossuh,” he_ replied, 


realizing that if he made an affirmative an- 
swer he would be disbarred from serving. 
“Have you made up your mind as to his 
guilt or innocence ?” 
“Oh, no, suh.’ 
“You think, then, that 
case a fair hearing?” 
“Yassuh,” replied Sam. 
fair ez de ole scamp deserves. 


In Need Himself 


“Can I count on your support election 
day?” asked the candidate of the village 
soak, who had a few under his belt at the 
time. 

“Well, Judge,” replied the latter, “to tell 
you sh’ truth, I ’shpect to be a li’l under 
sh’ weather m’self on ‘lection day.” 


Not Her 


She: “I wouldn’t think of marrying 
such an intellectual monstrosity and physi- 
cal misfit as you are—you numbskull! Do 
you get me?” 

He. “Well, from the general trend of 
your conversation, I should judge not.” 


you could give his 


“Leastways, 


ez 


dress 627 West 43d St 
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sacriot returned only when 
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Sure Sign 





“Well, Art, I can tell you're 
a married man all right. No 
holes in your stockings any 
more.” 

“No. One of the first things 
my wife taught me was how 
to darn ’em.” 

Wonder Why 
“He’s quite an auto fiend, 
isn’t he? Never seen without 
his car.” 

“But I saw him yesterday 


without it.” 
“That so? Where was he?” 
“He was sitting on the cow- 
catcher of a locomotive with 
a steering wheel around his 


NiGeccoce ae 










WHEN IN 
TOWN ASKED IF THE JUSTICE 
HAD A PAIR OF OLD TROUSERS 
HE CouU.D SPARE =AND roune 
OvT IT WAS THE JusTice 
THAT HE WAS TALKING To 


A STRANGER 








neck.” 


No Substitutes 


Fritzelpfeffer’s Favor- 
Flour?” asked Mrs. O’Reilley 


“Have ye anny o’ 
ite Fried-cake 
of her grocer. 

“We're out of that, 
thing just as good,” he 

“Go on!” exclaimed the Irish lady. “If 
there was annything just as good, d'ye 
think I'd take the throuble t’ mimorize that 
heathenish name?” 


but we have 


replied. 


some- 


Encouraging 
Young Man: “Can 
cook ae 


Little Brother: 


your sister—er— 
“I think she’s going to. 
I heard her tell mamma that if that fish 
came here again to-night, she was going 
to make it hot for him.” 


Sherman, Etc. 


Front: “What do you regard as the 
mest terrible aftermath of the war?” 
Center: “The girls’ learning to ask, 


‘When do we eat?’” 


Get Aboard! 
Pay Your Dues Today! 











HERE is always one last man to catch 
the train. 

The 
habit 
catch 

He is an annoying bird, if he is your 
friend. You never count on him—he's 
the last man to catch the train in his busi- 
ness, in his social engagements, in every- 
thing he does. He gets a rep all right. 

Then there is also the last post member 
to pay his dues, The post adjutant or 
finance officer knows him. Sometimes it 
seems there is a championship race being 
run for the last-man-to-pay-up belt. 

Pay up your dues today and graduate 
from the rearguard regulars. The dues 
are long overdue if you haven't already 
paid them. Get aboard! 


re is also the man who makes it a 
of being always the last man to 
a train—or almost catch it. 











Very Gallant 


Flub: “Why do you suppose fat men are 
more polite than thin mer 
Dub: “I haven’t paid much attention to 


it, but I suppose it’s because they 
two ladies their seat, instead of 


A Bear 


daddy’s 


can give 
one.” 


den,” announced 


“And that’s my 


Susie, who was showing her little friend 
over the house. 
“Goodness!” exclaimed Kitty, awestruck. 


“Is all that?” 


he as cross as 


Insulted 


Ruth: “That was *ne unsatisfac- 
tory telephone conversation I ever had.” 

Beth: “Why?” 

“Some man called 
dear!’ and when |! 
‘Excuse me!’” 


most 


and said, ‘Hello, 
‘Hello,’ he said, 


up 
said, 


No Side Lines 

Annabelle: “Spencer's so 

ed. The dear boy ngrossed 

paring himself for a medion! career. 

ois: “Yes, even at musical revues, he 

spends his time counting vaccination 
marks,” 


He Who Hits and Runs 
“To tell you the 
past these public 


serious-mind- 
in pre- 


” 


80 


First 
truth, 
school buildings. 

Also One: “Oh, I don’t know. As a rule, 
children don’t dent up your car as bad as 
adults.” 


Speed Fiend: 
I hate to speed 


Oh—Yeah? 
“Of the people, by the people and for 
the people.” 
“Tickets purchased from scalpers will not 
be accepted at the door.’ 
“All men are created free and equal.” 


“The police expect to solve the mystery 
in twenty-four hours.” 
“IT assure you that I do not merit the 


kind remarks of your chairman.” 
“Lowest Rate Taxicab.” 
“No smoking.” 
—Robert Hage. 


“And Obey” 
Old Boy: “How would you like to marry 
e?” 


Flapper: “Well, I wouldn’t mind—” 
Old Boy: “Oh, well—er—I guess I can 
stand it if you just love and honor me.’ 
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me 


Post Officials Tell How Manual of Ceremonies 
Has Boomed Attendance and Membership 


N recent issues of the Weekly the use of the manual “just as soon as we 

editors requested post officials to con- learned such a thing was in existence.” He 
tribute the experiences of their posts in then says: : 
using the Legion’s Manual of Ceremonies. “The ceremonies for all public occasions 
There was a slam-bang response. Post have done more than anything else here 
commanders and adjutants in all parts of to teach the public the nature and pur- 
the country sent in letters offering con- poses of the Legion. Besides, the opening 
r meet- 





vincing te stimony. The editors asked for and closing ceremonies for all r 
these expressions so that they might pass ings not only furnish the commander with 
them along to the whole Legion. The fol- a chronological order of business but also 
lowing article is based on a selection of continually remind every member that he 
some of the earliest letters received. The holds a high privilege as an American 
Weekly has also been asking post officials citizen and a Legionnaire.” 





to tell how they sign up their old members Dozens of other letters from posts 
and get new ones. It will publish some throughout the country express an enthusi- 
of the best replies on this subject soon. asm for the ritual as strong as Mr. Hutch- 

inson’s. From California, for instance, 


6 UR post’s experience has shown that Edwin H. Sully, adjutant of San Francisco 
the Legion’s Manual of Ceremonies Post, writes: 


is to the Legionnaire just what the I. D. R. “We find that giving new members the 
was to any ambitious rookie,” says D. E. initiation ceremony makes the Legion mean 
Hutchinson, commander of Mayfield (Ken- more to them. Under the old system of 


tucky) Post, in a letter inspired by our having the new member fill out an appli- 
recent request to Legionnaires to tell what cation blank, taking his money and giving 
success they have had with the Legion’s him a membership card, no great impres- 
ritual. sion was made on the new bud dy Now 

“Mayfield Post closed the year with close one meeting night each month is set aside 
to four hundred members, the second largest as initiation night. When a new member 
post in Kentucky,” continues Mr. Hutchin- is obtained, he signs the application, pays 
son, adding that his outfit had started the his fee and is requested to appear on in- 

















AT REST!—Sergt. Samuel Woodfill, who won the Medal of Honor and 
national fame by his heroism in the Argonne, now has beaten his bayonet 
into a pruning hook for the roses in his yard. After twenty-two years 
of active service, Sergt. Woodfill recently was placed on the retired lisy, 
formal ceremonies at Fort Benjamin Harrison (Indiana) marking re 
event and the whole country applauding in the spirit of friendship for a 
veteran who served his country well. The former sergeant—a captain 
during the World War—and Mrs. Woodfill are now living in the Kentucky 
Hills near Fort Thomas, and Mr. Woodfill finds time to run into Cin- 
cinnati to attend the meetings of his own peacetime outfit, the Robert E 

Bentley Post of the Legion 


itiation night. His first contact with the 
post is one that he remembers. The emo- 
tions aroused in him by the beautiful cere- 
monial come back to him at all future 
initiations.” 

Harrisburg (Pennsylvania) Post, also 
one of the largest in its State, has found 
the ceremonial especially good on its Dad's 
Night, held each year in March. fathers 
of Legionnaires are the post’s guests and 
the full ritual is used. 

Here is another comment from Charles 
A. Mills, commander of Harvey Seeds Post 
of Miami, Florida: 

“After adoption of the manual, our at- 
tendance has steadily increased, and now 





our post ranks above all other organi 
tions in Miami on ability to get out the 
gang. I attribute this directly to the use 
of the ritual.” 

Morgan Keaton, adjutant of the Depart- 
ment of California, has a similar comment: 
“Those posts that are using the ritual re- 
port they have increased interest and a 
tendance from fifty to one hundred percent. 

“Two and a half years without the ritual, 
with only mediocre growth; two years r 
using the ritual and nothing could indu 
us to give it up,” is the summary by C. R. 
Kollenborn, commander of Joseph Murray 
Post of Nampa, Idaho. 

Many of the post officials who have writ- 
ten in about the ritual confess that their 
outfits were skeptical when the use of cere- 





” 


monies was first proposed. Carl Moser, 
commander of Delbert Reeves Post of Silver- 
ton, Oregon, was one of these. After de- 
scribing how attendance at meetings was 
cut down because most of the members be- 
longed to lodges, whose meetings always 
conflicted with the Legion’s, how banquets, 
smokers and other jazz experiments didn’t 
work, Mr. Moser says: 

“Knowing that it could do no harm, a: 
our post had passed that stage, the executive 
committee voted to give the manual of cere- 
monials a trial. As soon as the manuals 
were received, the officers met and studied 
their parts without letting the rest of the 
gang knew about it. Imagine the surprise 
of the handful of members who came to th 
next meeting when they found their post 
suddenly transformed, beautiful and digni- 
fied ceremonies taking the place of the 
usual slipshod, off-hand way of rushing 
things through. Cards were sent out to all 
members for the second meeting at which 
the ritual was used. A big crowd turned 
out. We have been using the ritual ever 
since and our attendance has been growing 
by leaps and bounds.” 

Tioga (Pennsylvania) Post has a unique 
record on the ritual. It anticipated the 
adoption of the national ritual and had one 
written especially for its own use. It used 
its own ritual until the publication of the 
national manual. Glendon T. Tongue, post 
commander, writes that he personally has 
attended more than thirty funerals con- 
ducted by his post. He says the effect of 
the beautiful ceremonial at the graveside 
can only be compared with Taps in France. 

The sentiment expressed by a great 
many other post officials is well compressed 
in a let@r by Gerhard Bundlie, commander 
of Hamline Post of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Says Mr. Bundlie: 

“The rituai clearly and beautifully ex- 
presses the purposes and ideals of the 
Legion. It is the best medium of convert- 
ing a mere button member into a hard- 
working and enthusiastic Legionnaire. Our 
post captured the state membership cup 
and two district trophies last year as the 
result of a campaign which increased our 
membership more than five hundred per- 
cent over the 1922 total. We give the 
ritual a big share of the credit.” 
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For 
God 


and 
Country! 


| 


Keep the ideals of The American Legion—your 
ideals—before you constantly. To read the 
Preamble to the Legion’s Constitution is to know 
intimately the principles upon which the organ- 
ization was founded and the things which it is 











striving to achieve. 
One of these bronze “Preamble” paper weights 
in your home or office will be a daily reminder. 


The Preamble paper weight is but one of many 
attractive Legion bronzes to be had. Ink stands, 
paper knives, wall plaques, book ends, all incor- 
porating the emblem, can be furnished. A com- 
plete catalogue will be mailed upon request. 





Write for 


Catalogue! 
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Here’s the ‘Water 
Bottle for You 


No. 40 ‘Wearever’ is the 
water bottle to keep in your 
home. Whenev« 
ed, you can depenc 
being in perfect 


to give satisfact« 


r it is need 
upon it 


condition 


ice 

It is made of strong, soft 

rubber, moulded-in-one-picce 

with no scams or bindings 

to cause leaks. Has oval 

easy-to-fill neck 
What we have said above 
ibout No. 40 also applies 
to the 24 “Wearever 
Fountain Syringe. Moulded- 
in-one-piece and thoroughly 
equipped. A family syringe 
to give long and satisfactory 
service 
Both No. 40 and No 24 ar 
sold by good de every 
where. Write us if vou have 
any trouble obtaining them 





Fancy ALL-RUBBER Aprons 


Faultless ALL-RUBBER Aprons 
are very popular with dainty 


women everywhere They 
come in TWELVE DIFFERENT 
STYLES in a number of most 
attractive color combinations 
—every apron a beauty. All 
rubber throughout easily 
cleaned with damp cloth — 
well made and serviceable 
Sold by good dealers every- 
where 





If not obtainable convenient- 
ly, advise us 


No. 3 
THE FAULTLESS RUBBERCOMPANY 


Dept. 


Ashland, Ohio 


2582 
Makers of 


FAULTLESS 









REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 





RUBBER GOODS | 





Two dollars per hour is little for 
even inexperienced Style - Arch 
salesmen toearn--it’s so easy to sell 
Style-Arch shoes direct to 
Our salesmen make $5 to$2 
$6,000 a year, 
money y 


ind more 
irse If. 


Smartest styles, below-retail prices and 


Steel Arch Support feature, br ng imme- 
diate and repeat orders upply car- 
vying case and actual samples. Apply 
quickly for outfit. 


STYLE-ARCH SHOE Co. 
Dept. C-2, Cincinnati, Ohio 






















You can complete 


I High School Course 
Te 2 Years this simplified High 


inside two Ieges Meets all requirements for en- 
and the leading professions. This 
ractical courses are described in our 
etin. Send ‘or it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
H-23-A Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.8.1923 


| 
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When the city of Berwyn, IIL, was being 
overridden with beggars and canvassers 
purporting to be ex-service men, BERWYN 
Post took the matter up with the city 
council and had all alleged ex-service men 


given in a district 


Why Adjusted Compensation 
Should be Enacted N 
ou e nacted /Vow 
Part \ 
(The Concluding Installment of an Outline in Five Parts of th 
Case for Adjusted Compensation.) 
The United States is not in the of the Army and Navy total- 
habit of repudiating its war ing $100,000,000. 
obligations. It is an estab- a; is : = 
lished American custom to 3 _ soe ag ne nt poecses Se 
adjust the compensation of prepa _ the the war and 
hei; idl  cimsinte guaranteed t _ — 
groups which have sustained a ‘led — —s. 
financial losses by reason of in ies, Settled upon them 
oe . . , an adjustment of compensa- 
participation in a war effort. . on BE ere A OF ; 
. tion totaling $764,271,000. 
In the last war this custom ' 
was observed except in the 4. War contractors were guar- 
single instance of the sol- anteed and paid _ profits 
diers. which were always fair, fre- 
1. After the Revolutionary quently liberal and some- 
War President Washington times exorbitant. Since 
asked Congress to adjust the war contractors have 
the compensation of the sol- been paid an additional 
diers and this was done. $700,000,000 in adjusted 
President Lincoln did the compensation and these pay- 
same after the Civil War. nents are still going on. 
Mr. Lincoln previously had 5 The veturned ssldier, de 
applied for and received his : eee 
aaa - spite his economic handicap, 
compensation following the “be ieee andl Gee Gear 
Black Hawk War, in which = ew ere see bee Sree 
: : ° years has been paying his 
he served as an infantry aie , th hao 
tain. share of the foregoing in 
— addition to the other ex- 
2. During or since the World penses of the war. All 
War an adjustment of com- other war debts having been 
pensation, in addition to liquidated, and with a sur- 
their regular pay, was paid plus in the Treasury, the 
to Federal civilian employ- soldier who has waited four 
ees totaling $225,000,000, years merely asks that what 
and to the civilian personnel is owing to him be paid now. 
— 
DISTINGUISHED 
4 ‘ 
on, 
SERVICE 
HREE hundred and eighteen disabled applying for license referred to the post. 
<sraendl housed in ten New York If the man was a faker he was ousted, if 
hospitals were adopted by several Amer- an ex-service man he was assisted by the 
ican Legion posts of the metropolitan area post. This post also succeeded in stopping 
shortly before Christmas and for the com- real estate men from using the American 
ing year will be provided with necessary flag as a marker for lots. The post is now 
comforts, luxuries and entertainments. An urging the city council to name a street 
appeal sent out by The American Legion WHarding Road in honor of the late Presi- 
Employment and Welfare Committee re- dent. 
sulted in this action. The posts which 
adopted the 318 are JANE A. DELANO, FIsMES Post at Osnabrock, North Da- 
GREENWICH VILLAGE, FRANKLIN SIMON, MeET- kota, set a good example to its town by 
ROPOLITAN, WESTERN ELECTRIC and SIGNAL buying a steel flagpole, and paying $300 
Posts. for it out of the post’s treasury and it 
In this connection it was pointed out that was a _ receptive community, therefore, 
LEXINGTON, FRANKLIN SIMON, KNICKER- which subsequently heard FismMeEs Post's 
BOCKER and RIVERSIDE Posts had been do- appeal for better street On a set day, 
ing excellent work on Ward’s Island, the Legionnaires called every farmer for miles 
state hospital for the insane which houses around by telephone. “If you are coming 
| more than 200 disabled veterans. CAPTAIN to town for anything today, just bring a 
BELVIDERE BrRooKS, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY load of gravel along with you,” they asked, 
and THomMas B. WANAMAKER Posts also Thirty or forty farmers brought gravel 
assisted in the work of Christmas enter- and helped the post dump the gravel over 
tainment and declared they would continue every block of the town’s main street. 
their work throughout the year. More 
than $600 was spent by the posts in mak- “The Holy City” was sung in four lan- 
ing Christmas packages for 600 disabled guages at a holiday celebration under the 
veterans. auspices of THE AMERICAN LEGION AUX- 
ILIARY in Minneapolis. The program was 


school and was attended 


by hundreds of people of foreign birth. 
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quet, life and property were safeguarded 
by a group of members of The American 
Legi yn. Major W. M. Welch headed the 
temporary officers, who were sworn in as 
ssoatal deputies for the occasion. 


A survey looking toward improved postal 
service in Norwood, Pa., has been under- 
taken by JOHN WesLeEY Cross Post, and 
the result has been forwarded to the post 
office department. The Legion men took 
this step following charges that mail service 
was not adequate, and a post office in- 
spector, impressed by the thorough results 
of the veterans’ work, forwarded the whole 
report to Washington. 


A gift of $500 toward the furnishings 
fund of The American Legion Homes in In- 
dependence, Kan., has been made by The 
American Legion Auxiliary in that place. 
Approximately $2,000 will be used in pro- 
viding comforts for the meeting place of 
former service men and women. 


Here are two early membership reports: 
MARYVILLE, TENN., increase of 130 in two 
weeks over 1923 figures, making it one of 
the largest posts in the State outside of 
the four largest cities; RAcINE, Wis., 558 
members signed up in the first week of a 
renewal drive. 


Cepric H. SHAW Post of Pratt, Kansas, 
uses its service muster roll as a part of 
its membership roll. An ammunition com- 
pany was recruited in Pratt. The original 








muster roll, which is a post trophy, shows 
that all but four of the fifty-five men on 
the roster saw service at the front. The 
four exceptions were all prevented from 
going to the front with the unit because 
of physical disabilities. 


Teapot Dome and 
the “Bonus” Fight 


(Continued from page 7) 


ly will this be true if the Senators 
hear voices from home. 

These are purely political factors, 
most obviously. They have nothing to 
do with the inherent merit which the 
advocates of adjusted compensation im- 
pute to their measure, and which the 
people supported in twenty state elec- 
tions. But the compensation question 
is in politics, and if I tried to ignore 
all the political factors I could not 
possibly keep you informed of the true 
course of events or of the true char- 
acter of the ever-changing situation. 

Another favorable circumstance is 
that Senators and Congressmen have 
their ears to the ground as never 
before, which seems to bring about a 
condition which is ideal for this 
counter-attack the Legion has ordered 
against the waves of Big Business 
propaganda which have been directed 
against the Adjusted Compensation 
Bill. If, however, these remarks have 
conveyed the impression that the Tea- 
pot Dome incident is the fairy’s wand 
which has solved all the troubles of 
the compensation people, I have griev- 
ously overstated the case of politically 
wise gentlemen whose sentiments I have 
endeavored faithfully fo report to you. 
They said an opportunity had been 
created. An opportunity is like a crab- 
apple—worthless in its original state, 
and apt to bring painful consequences 
to those who try to assimilate it with- 
out proper preparation. It remains for 
the compensation advocates to pick this 
opportunity off their doorstep and pre- 
pare it properly. 

The National Executive Committee 
of the Legion has suggested, and the 
suggestion has been endorsed by Con- 
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You'll Step with Comfort 
and Pride in Rollins 


Marching soldiers certainly learned the importance of socks to foot 
comfort. Walking now as civilians, they find socks even more 
important That's why Legion men, especially, like Rollins Hosiery 
There's comfort and good looks in the snug fit and fine finish of 
Rollins. And with Rollins Harms-Not dye all the living strength of 
choicest yarns, silk, cotton and wool is preserved—which means 
extra long wear. Ask your local merchant for Rollins. A style 
you'll like at this season is Rollins No. 612—a beautiful sock at a 
reasonable price, of worsted and fibre silk yarns twisted together 


ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Factories: Des Moines and Boone, lowa 


ROLLINS HOSIERY 
CO), For Men,Women and Children _( 














Your Political Leaders 


What do they know about your Post and the 
10,000 other Posts of The American Legion? 


Do they know that your Post can do an —— amount of 





good for the city? Do they recognize your Post as an asset 
to your city and cali on you to help with the pro blems that 
confront yc ur community? Do they know that the American 








°  e Roe wel - 
Legion advoc: ates the training of all boys and g dng ad ind tolerant Americanism? 


ical leaders were regular readers ‘a he ‘AME RICAN LEGION Weekly 


If your politi 

they would be well informed about the Legion and its many good activities. They would 
¢ ° : 3 er ES es 

also know that a Legion Post isa community asset to every city. If they were subscribers 


for The AMERICAN LEGION Weekly, they would become some of your P< st’s best 
friends. 
Show them this article ind they will be glad to give you their subscriptions for a year at 
$2.00 each (52 issues). - 
Make your political leaders friends of the Legion by making them readers of The AMERI- 
CAN LEGION Weekly. 

ALL OF YOUR LEADING CITIZENS SHOULD READ IT! 
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5 ; js sent 
Ch 9 From Ex-Service Men's Anti-Bonus League’ of the 
1 7 ens 19 West 44th Street, New York City Like | 
| rhich | 
Muste le-Mild FOR YOUR FREE AND EXCLUSIVE USE oes 
TO, | it mak 
THE SPIRIT OF ’24 a 
Of course, you know good | ewan 
old Musterole; how quickly, | to the 
how easily it relieves rheu- | ty ti tft 202 ttz4. tionate 
matic and neuralgic pain, sore | Y WANT EGY tj 4 would ' 
joints and muscles, stiff neck q WE : f A Me propos 
and lumbago. | S, and te 
We now want you to know CHIL- hit the 
DREN’S MUSTEROLE, made es- ously 
pecially for use on infants and small withho 
children. propos 
CHILDREN’S MUSTEROLE is taxes « 
just good old Musterole in milder in the 
form. Unexcelled for the relief of tables, 
croupy coughs and colds; it penetrates, Digest 
soothes and relieves without the blister cate tl 
of the old-fashioned mustard plaster. benefit 
Keep a little white jar of Children’s As 
Musterole handy. It comes ready to propos 
apply instantly, without fussor bother. Mellon 
The price is so small—35c a jar—no fought 
mother cana afford to be without it. ~~ =A issue U 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio a \\ |} s\ aN ey Wel of anc 
CHILDREN’S SW UMM Han NI AS fp Melon 
| Wh x MY \\,, ° * \N poss} 
\ SY \Y aware 
| \ . \}. (ii); refere’ 
ANE pelled 
| MERON Vt VN ' that t 
Ht : lated : 
MILD ; hat i , ONWe: ek Con’ 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER : Th RAIN i 7 SR SB — 
— < ——- S TN 2A a fell 
on = VL, \= cs | aA ( \ a | the w: 
BECOME AN EXPERT ' ether 
A newspaper editor declined to publish this bit of Ex-Service Men’s Anti- ee = 
Bonus League propaganda and sent his copy to our Washington corre- of his 
spondent, who tells why the Weekly should (and does) publish it When 
Executive A tants d big salaries. Thousands of firms a litt! 
Beed them. Only 5,000 Certified Public Accountants in U.S. Many 3 . ? 
are earning $3,000 f0 $10,000 a year. We train you thoroly by mailing Tressmen themselves, that the time has fairly neutral observers with whom I paper. 
foas,, Knowledge of bookkeeping unnecessary to begin, The couse COME for Legionnaires to write their have come in contact here. At an ex- the co 
C. PA... former Comptroller and Instructor, University of Minos? §=Senators and Representatives and tell pense of several hundred thousand dol- and I 
Biatjonel Agporiation of Cost Accountants, Bole cosleted by 2 lores them how the ex-service men feel about lars (the postage alone costs $300,000) the fe 
Accountants. Low tuition fee—easy terms. Writenowforinformation. the adjusted compensation issue. With the Digest is polling 15,000,000 persons, the e 
eSete Extencion Ugiesesiny, Sart 28- 00, Sos the “interests” under a cloud, with Big ostensibly on the Mellon tax plan. But much 
“23 nels a a cig cei ta I RR Business’s million-dollars’ worth of the Douglas County (Nebraska) Le- Nat 
propaganda on the list of suspicious gionnaire, the official publication of the these 
persons and the members of Congress Legion at Omaha and roundabout, calls has be 
ready to put a fresh ear to the wire, it “a glaring example of the type of sation 
the moment has come when word from propaganda used against adjusted com- any d 
home will get an exceptionally favor- pensation.” So doing, the Legionnaire except 
able hearing. So if there ever was a does not appear to overstate the case me th 
time for the Legion membership and as seen by persons here who have ex- along 
- _ | its next of kin and all its relatives, amined the details of the Digest’s poll. a littl 
z s =e | friends and neighbors to take pen in As shown by the official ballot, a maybe 
207 | hand and inform their Congressmen of facsimile of which is published with to kne 
Where Is 7!) 2/0 & Safe | what is in their minds, that time is this letter (page 7), the voter must The 
Investment Rate? | the golden present. register “Yes” or “No” on the Mellon have 
SieFenumer te. ta Plarka—~ene of the few | m So much for Teapot Dome. The tax plan. In conspicuous type on the the ce 
places‘left where 7!;, can safely be obtained | manufactured clamor,” as Senator ballot itself appears the sentence: “Sec- form 
on prime first mortgage security. Florida | Fess of Ohio called the propaganda retary Mellon says his plan can not be conter 
pays more than the older, long-settled re- | with which wealthy opponents of ad- carried out if the Bonus to Ex-Service Anti- 
gions because it is a growing, thriving State. | justed compensation have flooded Con- men is paid.” This sentence is highly my fi 
It requires millions of dollars annually for | 2755; continues to be a factor, and an prejudicial, of course. It is likewise (and 
its development, just as the railroads spend important factor, in the situation, untrue. Secretary Mellon has made the in his 
$1,000,000,000 a year for more equipment. | though the lessened effect of this propa- statement the Digest attributes to him, this 
Investigate Miller First Mortgage 715% Bonds,| anda grows more discernible. This but it has been quite conclusively de- rathe 
owned for years by people throughoutithe United | is a result of the efforts of the Legion’s monstrated, even by members of Con- since 
erie ton [tte legislative committee and of pro-com- gress who are against adjusted com- in al 
. : ‘ pensationists and people with a weak- pensation, that his statement is not a Week 
G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Company ness for fair dealing all over the coun- reflection of fact. Adjusted compensa- that | 
Florida’s Oldest First Mortgage Bond House | try, who have been able to build up a_ tion can be paid and taxes can be re- seeks 
704 Miller Building —_—_—__Miami, Florida | pretty strong case in their favor on the duced all if not more than Mr. Mellon this. 
Tilt tet th cies tees ~~~ | tactics of the opposition in this regard. proposes. If the Digest had sought as astic 
704 Miller Building, Miami, Florida The propaganda continues, however, hard to discover this fact as apparently take 
Investment. with eteolar denribing 4 Mille: Fest Meeeal| and some of it is of a more subtle it sought to discover arguments to sup- little 
Bond Issue paying 7! "0. : quality than before. The national straw port Mr. Mellon’s position, it is im- shoot 
El Ey Se vote which is being conducted by the probable that there would have been gress 
Literary Digest is indicated as a case any valid complaint as to the sincerity word: 
MEERA SR #9499594 s => Sse 9caserereresseveesouewe in point. It has aroused the ire of Le- of its straw vote. the I 


tity and State 
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| gionnaires all over the country and has 
aroused the suspicion of a good many 


The voting instructions and other lit- 
erature accompanying each ballot that 
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js sent to a voter, unfortunately, are 
of the same tenor as the ballot itself. 
Like the bulk of the propaganda 
which has emanated from Big Business 
centers in support of the Mellon plan, 
it makes a play to the earner of the 
small income and deftly conceals the 
enormous benefits which would accrue 
to the millionaire class by the propor- 
tionately greater reductions this class 
would receive. The Digest’s instruc- 
tions to voters lay emphasis on the 
proposed abolition of motion-picture 
and telephone taxes—the taxes which 
hit the average citizen—but they griev- 
ously misrepresent the situation by 
withholding information concerning the 
proposed fifty-percent cut in the sur- 
taxes of the rich. There is not a line 
in the literature or a figure in the 
tables, ostensibly so complete, in the 
Digest’s guiding instructions to indi- 
cate that any such proposals for the 
benefit of the wealthy ever were made. 
As a matter of fact these surtax 
proposals form the one big item in the 
Mellon plan which Big Business has 
fought for hardest. They comprise the 
issue upon which most of the discussion 
of and most of the objections to the 
Mellon plan have been based. It is not 
possible that the Digest could be un- 
aware of this. The omission of any 
reference to surtax proposals has im- 
pelled the conclusion in many minds 
that the Digest’s poll was not calcu- 
lated as a sincere test of opinion. 
Continuing this fascinating topic of 
propaganda, I want to tell you about 
a fellow I knew in the old days before 
the war. We used to be reporters to- 
gether in Chicago. Now he is the editor 
of a flourishing little daily newspaper 
of his own down in the Missouri Ozarks. 
When the war came on he had a wife, 
a little boy and a mortgage on his 
paper. He didn’t go, and ever since | 
the compensation question came up he} 
and I have been on opposite sides of 
the fence. Once I tried to show him 
the error of his ways, but it wasn’t 
much use. A “bonus” was unpatriotic. 
Naturally I have supposed that in 
these piping times of propaganda he 
has been taking a crack at the compen- 
sation people regularly, and I haven’t 
any direct evidence that this isn’t so, 
except for a copy of a cartoon he sent 





me the other day. He scribbled a note | 
along with it saying this picture was | 
a little too raw for him to print, but 
maybe I would like to look at it “so as 
to know what is going on in your line.” 
The cartoon is one of thousands that 
have been sent to small papers over 
the country, all mounted up in plate| 
form and ready to print, by our valued | 
contemporary, the Ex-Service Men’s 
Anti-Bonus League. I am convinced 
my friend intended to do me a favor 
(and maybe he considered the veterans 
in his own town, too) by not printing 
this piece of art. Really, though, I 
rather wish he had printed it. But 
since he didn’t I am going to send it 
in along with this letter and ask the 
Weekly to print it. My impression is 
that the League is helping the cause it 
seeks to harm when it does things like 
this. The reason is that some enthusi- 
astic compensationist invariably will 
take a pair of scissors and clip out 
little masterpieces of this sort and 
shoot them in to his Senators and Con- 
gressman along with a few well chosen 
words which don’t help the prestige of 
the League much in these a. 
i. J. 











“It’s the best cigarette 


I ever smoked— 
bar none!” 
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How John B 


John Bowman, “I be- 
came so interested in 
the rapidity with which 
money 
when invested at 7%, 
that I sat right down and figured out 
that with a little sacrifice, I could in- 
vest $60.00 a month. 


investor. 


accumulates 


properties in Southern cities 
coupon to-day for full information. 


“Enclosed is my first $60.00 pay- ADAITI 


ment. It is my purpose to stick to 
this program for at least ten years. 
By reinvesting the interest, I understand 
from your charts that in ten years, I will 
have accumulated $10,323.99 in Adair Pro- 


tected Bonds.’ 


Established 1865 
1300 Healey Building 


story of *‘How Fast Money Accumulates at 7° 


Name 


You too, can accumulate a fortune by 
investing small monthly amounts in these 
safe, 7% bonds, secured by first mortgages 
on the highest type of income producing 
Mail the 


Denominations $1,000, $500 and $100. 


Atlanta, Ga 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation the 


owman will accumulate $10,323.99 
in 7% First Mortgage Gold Bonds 


“After reading about No loss in 58 years 
your Monthly Invest- These bonds are issued by the South’s 
ment Plan, writes Oldest Mortgage Investment House, with 


a record of 58 years without loss to a single 
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They Like the Army 


NE of the two letters reproduced 
| below comes from a major gen- 
eral in the United States Army, the 
other from a private. Both are from 
men who disagree with the author of 
the article entitled “What’s Wrong 
With the Army?” published in the De- 
cember 28, 1923, issue of the Weekly. 
The editors regret that lack of space 
precludes the use of many other inter- 
esting comments received. 


To the Editor: In a recent article in 
the Weekly entitled “What’s Wrong With 
the Army?” we were told some very frank 
and interesting things about ourselves, 
some of which are no doubt true, but most 
of which seem to me to have failed to ful- 
fill the writer’s purpose—that is, if it was 
really the writer’s intention to prove 
there is something wrong with our Army. 

I am an old-timer, and I may be a 
bit prejudiced; but believing the writer re- 
ferred to is not averse to reading our side 
of the argument (since it is obvious we 
have read his) I would like to say that I 
don’t hold with him that “Prussianism” 
dominates the American Army. Unfortu- 
nately the writer, as did many others dur- 
ing the war period, confused “Prussian- 
ism” with strict discipline. He admits 
that discipline is necessary. But hear 
him! “The young American will submit to 
discipline when the necessity for it is ap- 
parent to his sense.” 

Ye gods! 
mander decreed that the 
should be in heavy marching 


good 
Suppose the company com- 
drill this morning 


order and 


the “good sense” of the company dictated 
that it was “too hot to pack them things 
around” and they concluded not to drill at 
all? Or suppose a sentry on guard de- 


was too long to re- 
“where nothing ever 
rambled off to the 
What sort of an 


cided that two hours 
main out on a post 
happened anyway” and 
barracks and turned in? 


army would be the result? 

Now we hear a great deal about the 
Army’s “caste system,” meaning the so- 
called social ostracism meted out to the 
enlisted man. This old bugaboo is gen- 


erally brought forth as a horrible example 
of our “un-American” Army. I say old, 
for I had heard of this awful state of af- 
fairs long before I entered the Army. The 
strange thing about this is that you always 
hear about it before you enter the Army, 
but never after. 

Men of the Army are 
civilians—gregarious, 

but they prefer to stay 
just as the elite of Fifth Avenue or the 
upper crust of the Hod Carriers’ Associa- 
tion do. Observe the men when a company 
is dismissed. Invariably the privates drift 
off into groups. The sergeants foregather 
in one corner of the barracks and hold 
communion among themselves. Why so? 
Community of interests, that’s all. 

U nfortunately for the Army, critics gen- 
erally choose the period between April 7, 
1917, and November 11, 1918, for their re- 
marks. Now it does seem to me that this 
is taking an unfair advantage of us. It 
is quite true that during the war there 
may have been some unduly rigid and per- 
haps harsh treatment accorded the boys 
under the guise of discipline. No one de- 
nies this. But this was not necessarily the 
fault of the system but rather the results 
of individual errors. 

Just consider. The 
of 1917, numbering less than 110,000, was 
expanded to more than three and a half 
millions. The old Army’s personnel, both 
commissioned and enlisted, served only as 
a nucleus for this vast fighting force. 
Regular Army officers became so scarce 
that perhaps not more than one boy out 
of a hundred ever saw a Regular officer 
during his entire war service. So incon- 
spicuous has been the Regular during all 
wars of the United States that it has fre- 
quently been thrown at him that he has 
never won a war yet, meaning, of course, 
that he has to be assisted by the civilian. 


the same as 
and all that 
in their own set, 


much 
sociable 


small, compact army 





All right, if this be true why heap such 
anathema upon the head of the poor 
Regular? 

It seems to be popular among some 
critics to harp upon the “autocracy” of 
the West Pointer. Well, I suppose they 
know what they mean—I don’t. But ip 
passing allow me to say that I’ve served 
under all kinds of officers and, from among 
them’ all, I'll pick the West Pointer. §% 
will every other old-timer. Why? Well, 
why do they choose graduates of technica] 
schools and colleges to build bridges and 
sky-scrapers? 3ecause they know their 


knows his busi- 


ranks* knows he 


Pointer 
the 


business. A West 
ness, and the man in 
knows his business. 

I’ve never served under a West Pointer 
yet where, if I knew my business and at. 
tended to it, I had anything to fear—and 


there was a darned good feeling of se. 
curity in knowing I had him along. 


I am not trying to disparage the records 


of those who have not had the good for. 
tune to get a West Point education. Not 
at all. Only a small percentage of our 
present officers are from West Point. But 
in all essentials they practice the methods 
taught at West Point and their deport- 
ment and character are the same. [p 
short, they are West Pointers, minus the 
sheepskin. 

A great deal is made of saluting. A 
strange thing about this is that civilians 
make such a to-do over this while soldiers 

those directly affected—think nothing of 
it. The act of saluting is simply a recog. 
nition of authority, and without authority 
there would be no army. Civilians invari- 
ably make the mistake of regarding a sa- 
lute as an act of acknowledgment on the 
soldier’s part of his personal inferiority. 
If this were the case no real soldier would 
salute. You couldn’t make him.—ONE oF 
THE OLD-TIMERS—A PRIVATE IN THE ARMY, 
New York City. 

To the Editor: In the issue of the 
Weekly of December 28, 1923, there ap- 


on “What’s Wrong With 
the Army?” The author of that article 
makes an effort to show that both snob- 
bery and caste exist in the Regular Army 
because the commissioned officer and the 
private soldier do not hobnob when off 
duty. If he is right, then the officer who 
is on the most familiar terms with his 
men is the one who will be the most suc- 
cessful leader. Has he ever seen that 
tried? Is he sure of his ground? 

I have seen it tried many times, and 
my judgment, after more than forty 
years of service, is that a commissioned 
officer who associates with his men to the 
point of undue familiarity will find it ex- 
tremely hard to maintain discipline. 

I recall the case of a fine young cor- 
poral who was promoted to the grade of 
second lieutenant and was assigned as a 
lieutenant to the same company in which 
he had served as a corporal. The relations 
which had existed between him and _ his 


peared an article 


men continued after he became an officer. 
His men visited him in his quarters and 
hobnobbed with him when off duty. Soon 
afterwards he fell into command of the 
company and discipline suffered to a 
marked degree. From being one of the 


best companies in the regiment that com- 
pany soon became the poorest in disci- 
pline and in efficiency. The trouble was 
that he found it hard to deal with men 
who were still his close comrades; a goodly 
number of the company took advantage of 
the situation and imposed upon his friend- 


ship. 

I know no better definition of the true 
leader of the American soldier than that 
contained in the following extract from 


Andrews: “A good lead- 
er is as one with his men, he speaks their 
language, he shares their blessings and 
their hardships, he is jealous of their name, 
he defends their sensibilities and their 
rights in the larger organization; in fact, 
he is the recognized guardian of their 
welfare, physical and mental, as individuals 


Brigadier-General 
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and as a group. He becomes their hero 
and is affectionately nicknamed. Making 
camp after a hard march he will not accept 
an invitation to lunch while his men go 
hungry awaiting a delayed wagon; he 
would not take shelter while his men lay 
out in a storm. In short, he does every- 
thing at all times to make them feel that 
he is looking out for their interests, not his 
own selfish comfort. It is incidentally true 
that when hardships come he will be more 
than repaid by their devotion to him, and 
their care for his comfort.” 

During the recent World War it fell to 
my lot to have command of the Port of 
Embarkation at Hoboken, through which 
nearly two millions of our soldiers passed 


to fight their country’s battles beyond the | 


seas. These soldiers by the thousand em- 
barked almost daily and it was easy for me 
to see that many of the officers in com- 
mand of the troops were green and inex- 
perienced. 

There was at that time no manual that 
dealt extensively with the subject of the 
control of the soldier. Accordingly I spent 
a number of evenings in the preparation 
of a pamphlet termed “Management of the 
American Soldier.’ 

I believe it did much genuine good. In 
that pamphlet I say: “In the first place, 
treat the soldier as a man. Treat him as 
you would yourself like to be treated were 
you in his ple ace and he in yours. I do not 
mean by this that the soldier should be 
coddled—far from it. But you can be ex- 
acting, you can require the most punctili- 
ous observance of orders and regulations, 
and yet do it without nagging or irritating 
the men under your command. 

“Some officers lack the backbone to re- 
quire the proper performance of duty on 
the part of their men, lest it render them 
unpopular. They are willing to play a 
namby-pamby part because they cannot 
muster courage to exact from their men a 
proper performance of duty. Let the 
young officer examine himself right here. 
If he cannot muster the moral courage to 
do his duty he can never expect to train 
his men to do theirs. Right here is the 
beginning of inefficiency. 

“On the other hand, there is no need to 
be a martinet. No useful purpose is ac- 
complished by a constant nagging and 
scolding on the part of the officer.” 

Properly trained officers know all this. 
They are not snobs or aristocrats or marti- 
nets. They take a deep personal interest 
in the soldier, his amusement, his recrea- 
tions and his personal welfare. Our young 
officers frequently participate in games 
with soldiers of their command. On occa- 
sions officers and enlisted men dine at the 
same table and dance on the same floor. 
The average officer of the Regular Army is 
the best friend the soldier has. It is to 
him that the soldier goes when in trouble. 

The attitude of the average officer to- 
ward the soldiers of his command is one 
of kindness, of sympathy and of deep per- 
sonal interest. 

Together with the National Army battal- 
ion commander, I am sure that the human 
element in the officer is of highest im- 
portance. The fact that the officer wears 
shoulder straps and the soldier does not 
makes not the slightest difference. They 
are both men, and both are governed by 
the same human impulses. 

When the National Army battalion com- 
mander intimates that our national mili- 
tary academy at West Point is undemo- 
cratic he is making a wholly erroneous 
statement. On the contrary, West Point 
is the most democratic institution within 
all our land. 

The whole of our Regular Army is alive 
with the spirit of the War Department 
which recognizes that’ we must have one 
harmonious, effective force in which the 
Regular Army, the National Guard, the 
Organized Reserves and our other units 
shall constitute links of the same chain. 
If we are earnest in our desire to accom- 
plish the purpose in view we can best aid 
in the accomplishment of that object by 
harmonious, systematic co-operativ. in 
which every element will put forin its 
best efforts——Davin C. SHANKS, Major 
General, U. S. A., Fort McPherson, Ga. 
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WANTED 
0 MEN 0 


To Operate Local Chain-Stores and Chain- 
Factories for a $3,000,000.00 Corporation. 


Within the next 30 days we will 
add 60 more men to our national 
organization of managers and op- 
erators of our Local CHAIN fac- 
tories and retail CHAIN stores. 
Applicants to be considered must 
live or be willing to locate in or 
near a farming community in any 
state. 

We invite applications from ambi- 
tious men who are qualified. No ex- 
perience is necessary. If, however, 
you cannot satisfy us as to your 
honesty and character, please do not 
waste your time and ours by an- 
swering this ad. But if you are more 
than 21 years old, industrious, and 
have $1,200.00 capital, write and tell 
us about yourself. We can use all or 





a part of your time. 

This opportunity offers the most 
remarkable possibilities for money- 
making—a steady, permanent, year- 
‘round business. Many of our local 
representatives are clearing $200.00 
a week and more. As operator of 
your own LINK in our National 
CHAIN of manufacturing plants and 
proprietor of your own retall CHAIN 
store under the same roof YOU can 
earn $.00.00 to $200.00 weekly 
right f » start—THREE profits 
on every g you sell: (1) the man- 
ufacturer’s profit, (2) the wholesal- 
er's profit and (3) the retail mer- 
chant's profit, on a line of STAPLE 
products now being consumed 
EVERY DAY in EVERY HOME and 
on EVERY FARM. You don’t have 


to teach people to want them or cre- 
ate a demand for them. 
Remember, this opportunity is open 











only to those who can qualify The 
sixtv men to be selected within the 
next 30 days i be chosen care- 
fully. If you are interested, write 
at once tell us what you have 
done and are doing. Or, show this 
to a friend who you thin k vous be 
ligible. Don’t wait. Addr 

FEDERATED C. M. of AMERICA 


Owensboro, Ky. 
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Scenery? 
Mail Service. 


We’ve got as far as from New York 
to Harrisburg on this first relay; all 
aboard now for Pittsburgh—for a flight 
from Salt Lake City to Elko, Nevada, 
across what the old maps used to call 
the Great American Desert. Great 
stretches of waste-land here, broken 
only by abrupt mountain ranges, stick 
up across the path like huge snowdrift 
guards serving to keep the entire sur- 
face of these desert sands from being 
blown away.. 

Here arise sudden 
sand, rain, hail or snow. They often 
catch the pilot unawares. In a few 
minutes his apparently easy-going life 
—his two-hours-before-breakfast-time 
spin—may become highly involved and 
perilous. Miles of choking sand-filled air 
every way he turns; a storm that in- 
variably is heavy with electrical dis- 
charges. Desert snowstorms may come 
abruptly, too, and the pilot caught in 
one of these, if he is a prayerful man, 
devoutly thanks his Creator for a guid- 
ing hand to point him safely over the 
dangerous peaks and through the 
raging defiles of the mountains. The 
airman knows that these gaps are bad 
holes to get into, but down at the bot- 
tom of them lies the narrow thread of 
steel rails and the wooden poles that 


storms, carrying 


are his only guide-lines and sign- 
posts, ; 
In this section the storms fill the air 


feet of the ground 
high. The pilot 


few 
miles 


his way through at the 
meager rate of 150.feet a second. Per- 
haps he will have to fly within fifty 
feet of mountains, rocks, trees and 
poles and other minor obstacles which 





Plenty of it on the Western Division of the United States Air 
This photo illustrates 
canyon defiles when flying at an elevation lower than the highest peaks. 
Sometimes bad weather prevents high flying; 
wary in winding along the canyon courses to avoia running head-on into 
a crag 


how the mail planes follow the 


then the aviator must be 


he hopes will kindly keep out of his 
way. If he is caught in an unusually 
heavy blast and gets off his course for 
a few seconds he is lost. Then there 
is nothing to do but to squat as soon as 
possible. He thumps along to a stop 


in the brush in some unfamiliar piece 
of country, and crawls under his plane 
—if it lands right side up—there to 
wait for a lull in the storm before he 


can hope to find his bearings. 
Did France have anything like this 
offer? The Western Front was 
hardly an area for holiday flying, of 
course, but Nature was at least reason- 
ble there. The Boche wasn’t, but some 
of us laymen see little te choose between 
an anti-aircraft battery and the 
erous air currents of the mountains. 
As Pilot Monte Mouton (Monte was 
an instructor in France) sped along one 
day his engine tried to occupy the same 


to 
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space that a mountain was using; the 
next move for Mouton was to pick him- 
self and his mail out of the wreck and 


tramp to the nearest station. A week 
or so later a rescue crew managed te 
unhook the plane from the mountain 


side and put it aboard a flatcar. Monte 
is the division’s senior flier in point of 


if 


service, and is an amateur Gotch at 
such times as he isn’t wrestling with 
the Nevada elements. : 

The jun ior of the service in years 18 
a comrade on this same run—Kenneth 


R. Unger, another ex-service man. 
Upon the control stick of his plane are 


seven notches for German machines 
brought down in France. He, like 
Monte, has enjoyed several siestas i 


the brush while waiting for the-weather 
to clear up enough to him a few 
feet of visibility. 
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Paul Scott, another mailman on this 
route, is a sky pilot in a double sense, 
for his first training was for the min- 
istry. He has had the experience, like 
his buddies, of being forced down in 
desert snowstorms. Once he had to 
trudge all night through a blizzard to 
reach the nearest ranch. 

More mountains bunch up just be- 
fore we reach the little town of Elko, 
the end of this second relay. We are 
now in what the maps call the Great 
Basin. But be not lulled into the 
notion, by that label, that the Basin 
has a nice smooth enameled bottom. It 
is a basin full of wastes of sage brush 
and sand and alkali, walled about with 
mountain ranges, and with lesser 
ranges, running north and south across 
the course, sticking up like hurdles. 

From Elko we are off on a flight 
across Nevada to Reno—an equivalent 
for the distance from Pittsburgh to 


near the western state line of Ohio. In 


good weather it is 235 miles of crow’s 
line, with little te claim the pilot’s at- 
tention but an occasional hundred to 
thousand foot air bump. It is, in fact, 
one of the most uninhabited sections of 
the United States. If you are one of 
the effete who know not what a lure 
the desert may come to have for your 


| imagination, your heart would sink at 


| desert not even a coyote or 


first sight of this land; “desolation,” 
you would call it, “with a loneliness 
too horrid for words.” Below in the 
a rabbit 
listens to the daily whir of the mail 
plane’s propeller. A few times a year 


a bunch of cattle or a truck finds reason | 


to cross, and is observed by the pilot 
from aloft with great curiosity. 

At one place this route offers seventy 
miles of desert trails to the unhappy 
pilot if he is forced to land. Pilot W. 
F. Blanchfield, an ex-British aviator, 
with several German planes to his 
credit, and his companion, Jack Eaton, 
can relate how they once were forced 
down here and found no one in the 
vicinity but a few Indians who had very 
little food. When the storm 
the airmen, 
and all the luck in the world, succeeded 
in coaxing a chilled motor back to life, 
and after a wild zigzagging take-off 
they got on their way again, mighty 
glad to be moving. 


| section would be of doubtful utility and 


possibly serious consequences; it is not 
often attempted even by seasoned lands- 
men who are used to the ways of the 
desert. Pilot R. B. Levisee, a former 
| instructor at Kelly Field, and the 
source to which the author is indebted 
for most of the material in this article, 
puts the case conservatively when he 
says that “only the best reasons” will 
ever cause him to make a stop in this 
section of the country. 

In stormy weather this 235 miles 
often stretches out to 320 miles and 
three difficult hours of flying. The pilots 
pick their way laboriously through the 
rain, hail and flying sand. One flier 
had to descend for “the best of reasons” 


| in the heart of the Nevada desert, and 





his judgment told him to stay by his 
plane. He sat there for three days 
with nothing to eat, but thankful he 
could draw drinking water out of the 
radiator. A sheepherder finally discov- 
ered him and sent word back to the air 
field. 

Reno, Nevada, only about ten miles 
from the California line, is the end of 
this third relay. From here the mail 


plane takes off, circling and soaring | 


| high, to start upon a comparatively 


cleared | 
with the aid of the Indians | 
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short flight, but the highest and the 
most dangerous of all the four jumps. 
Only 190 miles to get across California 
to the Golden Gate—but it means wing- 
ing over the crest of the high Sierras. 

You may recall from your old geog- 
raphy books that California is a moun- 
tain-bounded empire, sheltered from 
northern wintry blasts by a stupendous 


ring of snow-capped mountains, and 
that the lowest pass in this jagged 
wall of granite is half as high again as 
the highest peak east of the Mississippi. 
fo fly over these mountains in clear 
weather may be a decidedly pleasant 
experience; the traveler here enjoys a 
bird’s-eye view of scenery rated as 
“nothing more magnificent in the 
United States.” Just out of Reno lie 


beautiful Lake Tahoe and many smaller 
lakes, guarded by 13,000-foot peaks. A 
truly inspiring sight—unless the be- 
holder is looking for a place to land. 
For the swiftly moving mailplane there 
isn’t any such place; and to make mat- 
ters worse, this Lake Tahoe section 
happens to be the storm center of the 
Sierra Nevadas. The railroad here 
takes the form of a thread-like line of 
snow sheds, far up on the mountain 
sides, and is almost entirely covered by 
as if that 


snow in winter time. And, 
weren’t trouble enough, the needle of 
the compass in this forty-five minute 


mountains plays a game 
and becomes useless. 
Was soaring 


soar over 


of tag with itself 


Once as an airmail flier 
above the clouds at 16,000 feet, after 
hurdling these mountains, the connect- 
ing rod let go. He glided down to 
4,000 feet it must have been a real 
slide for life!—and skimmed along into 
the great basin beyond, landing safely 


at Sacramento in Mather Field. 

The storms encountered on this run 
are only half the story; a new hazard 
meets the flier as he approaches the 
Golden Gate, where the sea-bordering 
mountain wall of the Coast Range is 
broken for a single mile at San Fran- 
cisco. In through that break from the 
Pacific heavy sea fogs, billow after 
billow of opaqueness come rolling like 
a surf. Thirty miles of fog bank here 
nearly every day in the year—a fog 
that reaches from less than a hundred 
feet above the water to 2,000 to 6,000 
feet above. 

There are two possible ways to navi- 
gate an airplane through this fog—to 
fly low at Benecia and dash in among 
the boats, or to go overhead and de- 
scend through some hole that may or 
may not exist. The pilot has a field 
lying as far out in the cold Pacific as 
the shore extends. Unfortunate he who 
tries to land too far out—or too far in! 
Pilot S. F. Boggs lost his way and came 
down too soon. He got out of it alive, 
however, after he alighted among the 


The Missing Paymaster 


(Continued from page 4) 


shuttered windows? 
the night I was tor- 
insistent thought that 
the café we should find 
body. Then the picture 
so staunch in her loyalty, 
would pass before my eyes. I planned, 
then, that someone other than myself 
would be the messenger to bear her the 
tidings of our discovery. 

After a hasty breakfast I hurried 
over to French headquarters impa- 
tiently to await the arrival of my friend 


dusty, time-worn, 
All through 
mented by the 
somewhere in 
poor Barry’s 
f Jeanette, 


trolley wires at the corner of Ha 
and Gough Streets, San Francisco. 

In quick sketch, this is a picture 
the work of the fliers of the Weste 
Division. The thing you may mary 
at is that its men at this writing ha 
flown 1,386,000 miles with only 
deaths, 

Some of their escapes, of course, ha 
been nothing short of miraculous. Con 
sider the example of R. H. (Bob) Elli 
who sought “peace” in the air maj 
service after having had the war-time 
experience of shooting down four Ger. 
man planes, of being shot down him. 
self back of the German lines and the, 
escaping through Holland: 

Not long ago, as he was jogging 
along on his rounds as a mail carrier, 
ke was caught by a sudden down. 
draught. The plane struck a mountain. 
side and miraculously clung there like 
a fly. Assisted by ropes thrown dow 
to him, Bob climbed to the top of the 
hill, all safe. His plane had to be 
moored to the hill and left stranded 
there until spring had melted the snow, 
Horses could not walk through the snow 
to the point of rescue, and the men 
with the ropes had to harness them. 
selves up like Alpine guides. 

That nearly all of these air mail 
fliers are ex-service men and young 
fellows you’ve probably gathered al- 
ready. Their average age is around 27 


or 28. Even the superintendent of the 
division, A. Claron Nelson, has _ been 
voting only six years. He was an 


aviation instructor in war time, and he 
keeps in trim as an officer of the Re 
serves by making frequent flights. 

“T have nothing but the highest 
praise for all who have had a share in 
establishing this service and maintain- 
ing it,” he told me when I asked him 
to review the work of the Western Di- 
vision of the Air Mail. “It all shows 
Me we can be done by courage and faith 
and unrelenting love of the game. I’ve 
had the opportunity to watch closely 
the work in this territory since the 
Transcontinental mail first went into 
operation, September 8, 1920. I’ve seen 
the heroism displayed by pilots in a 
game which has been developed into a 
commercial necessity. 

Such instances of heroism as your 
article cites are truly typical. Few 
people comprehend the loyalty, the 
spirit of patriotism and the determina- 
tion that it has taken to ‘nut the mail 
in the air’ and keep it flying. And 
fewer yet, perhaps. see the significance 
of the air mail’s work as an indicatior 
of what’s ahead in national and inter- 
national transportation. Our future is 
in the air; the performance of the Air 
Mail Service ought to go far to prove 
that, even to the most skeptical-minded 
and conservative.” 


the French chief. I needed his help in 
breaking into the café, for break in I 
would if I could not gain an entrance 
otherwise. After hearing my plans he 
readily agreed to go along to lend the 
expedition the ne cessary authority. 
“Better bring an axe,” he suggested, 
when I told him I would supply the 


men. 

The chief knew whereof he spoke. 
After our repeated knocks had failed 
to bring any 
to smash our way through. 


response he gave the word 
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Build Up Your Post 
By Tested Methods 


Planned by Experts, Proved by 
Experience, These Articles 


Will Aid Your Post 


“FOR GOD AND COUNTRY.” A peppy, 
forceful, member-getting leaflet. Applica- 
tion blank embodied. 50c per hundred. 
MEMBERSHIP DRIVE POSTERS, for 
Departments and County Councils. In lots 
of 100 or more, 2c per piece. 

POST PEP POSTALS. They bring the 
Crowd to meetings. Clever cartoons on 
government postals ready for mailing. First 
aid for Adjutants. Send for Samples. 
PEP CUTS. Fourteen cuts with which to 
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liven up Post publications, programs and 
circulars 
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| bustle 


Even in the bright sunlight the place 
looked sinister and foreboding as we 
attacked it. Every blow of the axe 
driven home by the powerful arms of 
Reilly found an answering knock in my 
heart. It seemed certain to me now 
that our hunt was over and that in this 
foul den we should find Barry’s body. 

As the door crashed inward Reilly 
stepped back to allow me to go in first. 
The odor that poured out forced me 
back for a moment. It was enough to 
sicken any one. But getting a good 
grip on myself, I finally stepped over 
the debris of the shattered door 
closely followed by the others, passed 
into the outer room of the café. The 
light from my electric torch played here 
and there while I made a hasty survey. 


and 


i 


Filth and dirt were everywhere. Half- 
empty glasses of soured wine, sur- 
rounded by partly-eaten food, now 
moldy, still stood on greasy tables. The 
sawdust scattered on the floor had 
turned green with the mold that lay 
on it. Dishes of rotted fruit sat on 


the counters. 
as the vile crew made its get- 
away. 

As my flash swept the corners big 
rats scurried into their holes. Invol- 
untarily I shuddered to see them. 

Black as night, the back room of the 
resort yawned at me through the 
open door. Again I was forced to get 
a grip on myself while I swung wider 
the door and stepped within. Here the 


evidence of confusion was even more 
pronounced. 
Crumpled on the floor over in the 


corner lay a bundle. I picked it up and 
shook it out. What I held in my hand 
had once belonged to Barry. It was his 
blouse, and the left shoulder was caked 
with blood. 

We continued our search. 
nook and cranny of that house, 
garret to cellar, 
every conceivable spot where a body 
might be hidden. Although we devoted 
hours ’to the search we did not come 
upon what we were after, or on any- 
thing that would indicate either the 
method of a murder or the disposal of 
the body. 

Balked in our search here, we turned 
our efforts to finding the grave, conclud- 
ing that Barry had been killed and the 
body buried. The men present were 
divided into squads, one to give its at- 
tention to the wine caves far down un- 
der the ground, the other to search the 
small garden enclosed by the high stone 
wall at the rear. Every bit of the 
ground was examined. But, as before, 
our results were nil. We could not find 
a foot of it that looked as if it had been 
disturbed for years. 

At last we turned our footsteps back 
to headquarters, leaving Rich behind to 
close the place and board up the door 
we had wrecked 

The mystery was deeper than ever. 
But now there was no doubt in our 
minds that Captain Barry had met with 
foul play. 

“I wonder 
into the river,” 
chief. 

As I went back across the bridge over 
the Gironde I, too, wondered. 

It was Levy who came to our rescue 
and showed us a path out of the 
labyrinth. Within a few days after his 
promise to help me, he telephoned and 
asked me to meet him at the rendezvous. 
He had a real live lead, he said. 

“T’ve checked the gangs that hang out 
in my district,” he informed me. “With 
the exception of two men, nobody is 


Into every 
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RE your gums tender? Do they bleed 
when brushed? If so—watch out 
for Pyorrhea. 

This disease of the gums, which 

f four out of five people over 
forty, not only destroys the teeth but 
often wrecks the health. 

In Pyorrhea the gums become spongy 
then recede; the teeth decay, loosen 
and fall out—or must be extracted 
to rid the system of the infecting 
Pyorrhea germs which breed in 

ockets about them. These germs 
f. wer the body’s vitality and cause 
many diseases. 

You can keep Pyorrhea away 
Visit your dentist often for teet 
and gum inspection, and use For- 

t For the Gums. 
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A Pipe Necessity 
ie KTITE simplifies non-spilling pipe fill- 


ing. Keeps pockets clean and tobacco in 
prime condition. Patent top opens easy, closes 
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rubber lined. At cigar stores | 

\ and wherever smoker's ac- || 
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very flush just now. These two, how- 
ever, seem to be spending far more 
money than they would ordinarily. 
From what I can gather they have 
someone in tow whom they are bleed- 
ing. 

“No, they didn’t commit the crime 
themselves. I backtracked on them to 
be sure. They have a perfect alibi. 
They can prove they were miles away 
from the Bassens road at the time the 
crime was committed. But I believe 
you should cover them to see whom 
they connect with. Find the ones who 
are paying them to keep their mouths 
shut and you'll find the ones who did 
for Barry, in my opinion.” 

That evening, in the quiet of my 
hotel room, our plan to ensnare the two 
crooks was unfolded. 

“Your part, Levy,” I instructed, “is 
by some means to induce the men to 
dine with you at the Chapeau Rouge 
Café some night this week. Try to 
have them there no later than seven- 
thirty and no earlier than seven. As 
you go in be sure that you secure a 
table on the left-hand side facing the 
rear of the café.” 

In investigations we often employed 
French girls to aid us in gaining the 
confidence of suspects. Among the 
cleverest of these operatives were Marie 
and Clovis, two young women I knew 
I could trust. When Levy and I met 
they were on hand, ready for orders. 
Turning to them, I said: 

“Every night for the next seven 
nights I want you two girls to eat your 
dinners at the same café. Be sure and 
be there early enough to order your 
dinner by seven o’clock sharp. Try to 
have it finished by seven-thirty. You 
must also be sure that, every time, you 
secure a table on the left side of the 
room but in the rear, so that when 
Levy and the other two come in they 
will not be seated behind you. This, 
likewise, will give you an opportunity 
to observe all who come in. Keep.a 
close lookout for the others. Note 
where they sit and the time they come 
in, and so time yourselves that you will 
be through first. After you have paid 
your check, saunter past the other 


|table where Levy and the rest are sit- 
ting. 


“As the girls pass by,” I went on, 
turning to Levy, “suddenly appear to 
notice them. Act surprised. Get up 
from the table. Go toward them to 
greet them. It is to be understood that 
they are friends you met in Nevers. 
Talk with them about mutual friends 
in that city, using names and addresses 
invented for the occasion and previously 
agreed upon. Invite the girls to join 
you at your table. After introducing 
them to the men, leave the rest to the 
girls.” 

For three nights the girls haunted 
that café. After dinner they remained 
as long as they safely could without 
attracting undue attention and then 
left, with never a sight of Levy or the 
two apaches. 

It was not until the fourth night that 
Levy and the two Frenchmen came in. 

The girls, having dined, paid the 
check and started down between the 
rows of tables. 

Seated in another part of the café, I 
watched the plot work itself out. I 
saw Levy catch sight of the girls and 
speak to them. When I left all five— 
the girls, Levy and the apaches—were 
engaged in animated conversation over 
a bottle of wine. 

Late that evening the two girls re- 


—= 


ported to me. “Levy carried off his 
part to perfection, and the two men do 
not suspect the plot at all. Tomorrow 
we take dinner with them. We can 
handle them.” 

It was all very well for Marie to 
assure me that she could handle these 
men. I was not so confident, however, 
of her ability to control any emergency 
which might arise. Levy had warned 
me of the dangerous character of the 
subjects we had under surveillance. If 
they learned they were dupes in the 
hands of my two girls, vengeance would 
be sure and swift. Just because Marie 
and Clovis had such faith in themselves 
was no reason why I should — subject 
them to any greater risks than were 
absolutely necessary. 

Unfortunately I could not take the 
girls into my confidence when it came 
to a question of their protection, for, if 
I did, the consciousness that, somewhere 
in the background, eyes were always 
watching their every movement might 
unnerve them for the task ahead. Fur. 
thermore, if anything should happen to 
either of them, I should never cease to 
regret that I had not taken the great- 
est precautions to insure their safety, 
Inasmuch as there was the additional 
danger of the shadows’ eventually be- 
coming recognized if the same two were 
always on watch, I arranged for the 
protectors to work in relays. 

Thus it was that, from the first day 
on, the two girls were never out from 
under the watchful eyes of some one 
of my organization. Always there were 
at least two of my men_ hovering 
around, ever on the alert to spring for- 
ward to their defense. Orders were 
issued for these men to shoot, and shoot 
to kill, at the first sign of treachery 
on the part of the two roughs from 
the underworld. 


T was a delicate and extremely dan- 

gerous task which these girls had set 
out to accomplish. Their lives might 
be forfeit if they made the slightest 
mistake. They must conduct them- 
selves in such a manner that their com- 
panions would be all the more eager 
for the conquest, yet, at the same time, 
guarding against the danger of over- 
playing their hands and thus creating 
a suspicion in the minds of the others 
—demonstrative enough to hold the in- 
terest of the two apaches, but not 
enough so to cause them to drop out of 
the game before we had extracted from 
them the information we believed they 
possessed. 

Marie and Clovis carried out their 
part of the work to perfection. They 
trifled with the men as a cat toys with 
a captive mouse. It was a new experi- 
ence to these men, steeped as they were 
in the woman-lore of the underworld. 
Unable to grasp the girls’ intentions, 
they soon became bewildered. From be- 
wilderment it was but a step, apparent- 
ly. to affection. Quite before Marie re- 
alized that the situation had developed 
so rapidly she was much: taken aback 
when her escort pleaded with her to 
marry him. 

“Before I would marry any man,” 
answered Marie, her heart a-flutter, 
conscious that the crucial moment for 
which she had heen working so hard 
was fast approaching, “I should want 
to know how he planned to support 
me.” 
h, I have plenty of money,” boasted 
Victor. “I don’t have to work for my 


living.” 
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SELLING FINE TAILORING 


Earn cash profits In advance taking orders for 
our fine tailoring from friends and neighbors 
$65 to $95 « week, al! or spare time. We deliver 
orders “ collect. 













Our classy outfit pulls orders quick, on sight. 
Clever, new, different from al! others. Get free 


booklet telling how to make Big 
FREE Money taking orders, you'll be 
delighted with our outfit and our 
latest low prices. Free cloth samples 3° x 2% ,"beau- 
tifal fashion styles, all in classy Buckram covers 
with snap fastener, a knockout for “Making Big 
Money. Limited supply, write us at once. 
WASHINGTON TAILORING. CO. 
rk ae HarrisonSt. Chicavo 





























We have positions open now that will 
pay from $45 to $100 a week. We are 
organizing a saleg force to introduce 
the Cole Visible Gasoline Gauge, @ 
low-priced, scientifically accurate in- 
etrument for Ford and Chevrolet cars. 
Prevents running out of gas. Guards 
against short measure. Fits on instrument 
board—always in sight. Big selling records. 


is ib MAKE $50 THE FIRST WEEK 
Kk We want one man in each coun- 

aye ty. Our campaign is just begin- 
Bing. Capital is not necessary. 
We help you start. Ter- 
ritory going fast. Write to 

THE STEMCO ENGI- 
NEERING CO., 

116 Webb St., Dayton, O. 
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- FIERY DAZZLING 
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LOOK PROSPEROUS! Surpris 
your Friends, « real **} 


k “out 





END Nt oO Gio 
0, pay the 
mont 


pte lete a guaranteed 


L. STILWINCO., } Fifth Av., New York 





More Thrills 
and Mystery 


are coming in 
The AMERICAN 
LEGION Weekly 


Karl W. — 


will write more 
D.C. I. Stories 
If you have enjoyed these en- 
tertaining tales about the Criminal 
element of the A. E. F. mingled 
with the intriguing atmosphere of 
the French underworld, you will 
not want to miss the new ones 
that are coming soon. 


Pay your 1924 dues 
and keep the Weekly coming 
Your Weekly May Stop 
Next Week 
IF Your Dues Are Unpaid 


























| The gang of five is in hiding a little | 
Tam | 








| 


|ting the darkness, 
| through the night, burning up the kilo- 
|meters as we raced against time and 
Limoges | 
|long before the train, for we needed | City.,..cssssseeeeeeees 





“No?” questioned Marie. 

“No!” answered Victor. 

In every man’s make-up there is 
something which makes him want to 


pose as a hero in the eyes of the woman | 


he loves. Victor was no exception. 


“I know the men who held up the} 
American officer on the Bassens road,” 
i 


he boasted. “They are even now pay- 
ing me to keep my mouth shut. I know 
how to make them pay, and pay well. 


way outside of Limoges right now. 
supposed to keep them posted about 
what goes on down here. I keep them 
scared, and so under my thumb. When- 
ever I want any money I go up 
see them and tell them some wild tale 


about how hard I am working to keep | 
trail, and they give | 


the police off their 
me whatever I ask for. 
while I go up and collect.” 


Every little 
Then, as 


lif realizing that he had been talking | 


| portunity might be slipping away from | 
her. 
| 


laltogether too much, he paused and 
| looked sharply at Marie to see the effect 
lof his words. 

Marie had the feeling that her op- 


It might take weeks before she 


|could again induce the man to be as 


| frank 
ever could. 


he was right now—if she 
The situation required skill- 


as 


| ful handling. 


| begged. 


| well. 


“Won’t you take me with you the 
next time you go to Limoges?” she 
“You know if we got a lot 
could be married there as 


” 


of money we 
well as here. 

The chance Marie took was a desper- 
ate one. If Victor were in earnest in 
asking her to marry him, all would be 
But if he were suspicious and 
just testing her out—well, that was a 


| chance she “had to take. 
Victor threw his cunning to the winds | 


| 


| Suddenly leaning forward, 


| 


| 


eagerness to secure 
|overdone her part? 


the 


her 

he 
“Will you go to Limoges with 
morrow?” 

The suddenness of his surrender 
|}threw Marie off her guard for a mo-| 
|ment. Was this a trap on Victor’s part 
to ensnare her? 


and played straight into 
asked, 


me to- 


this 
Should she post- 
pone the trip, pleading the necessity of | 
replenishing her wardrobe? 


“TI was puzzled,” she told me sas 
“If I made the wrong decision the result | 
might prove fatal not only to our hopes | 
but to me. 
I could communicate with you the man 
might break away from the spell which 
had been cast about him. 
to seem too eager to go, yet if I did 
not seem to fall in with his plan he 
might suspect that some ulterior motive 
had prompted the request. 
thing looks all right. 
promised to meet them at the railroad 
station to catch the early morning train 
for Limoges.” 
I decided, would go to| 
Limoges—enough of us to handle any 
exigency that might arise. 
our men we sent on the same train that 
carried the two girls and their com- 
panions. 
I intended to be in at the finish). were 
to travel overland by motor ear. 
was little sleep for any of us that 
night as we overhauled our revolvers 
and handcuffs. 


If I asked for a delay until 


I was afraid 


Clovis and I have 


We, too, 


Some of 
Others, including myself (for 


There 


With the headlights of our cars cut- 
we roared ahead 


train. We must make 


and 


But every- | 


| 





hands. | 


Had she, by her very | 
information, | 











of adv ance pay ment let us 
imine, to in- 


Without one 2 pes in 
place in ye hands to see 





spect, to admin e, to nn Teng a real master- 
piece in watch creation a Was b guaranteed 
to last a lifetime, which passes the most rigid 
inspection and measures up to the exacting 
requirements of the Great Santa Fe Railway 
System, and other great American trunk lines. 


Page 12 of our Watch Book 
is of Special Interest to You 








Ask for our Watch B 300k free then select the 
Watch you wo ud lik to see, eith he famous 
Santa Fe Specia tion B 

and let us expla 

send the watch express { 

amine No Mon 

money oown eas) 1 

timepiece 21 v I 

at about halt the pr \ 

watch of othe makes No money down—a 
wonderful offer 


SANTA FE WATCH COMPANY 
2111 Thomas Bldg Topeka, Kansas 
(Home of the Great Santa Fe Railway) 
Santa Fe Watch Co. 
2111 Thomas Bidg., 

Please send prepaid and without obliga- 
tion your Watch Book free, explaining 
your *“‘No Money Down” Offer the 
Santa Fe Special Watch. 


T opeka, Kan. 
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Name... 














Address 
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oowrn 4 
Your $3.00 u 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL X0xr$3,°0vnecnditionaliy 9 
days you are not satisfied with this late model EXDERWOob 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman War 

Direct ra 
GREAT PRICE SAVING |} ben tg 


tory in the world by our money saving me’ 
So small that 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS youcgllanet 


notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderfu 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS Brisizins, 


system of rebuilding typewriters and also are fe Toterea 
about the typewriter industry both instructive aad en 











Brings you Genuine 


UNDE RWOOD 


TWP EC OW. Aaa 
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Act Today! 
Mail 








Shipman Ward 
Mfe. Company 
2512 Shipman Building 
Montrose & Ravenswood 
Aves., Chicago 

Name. 
St. and No 





ina 














ERFUL SHOES 
e 


Are you open to a 
position which will 
require your full 
time? More than 
WY three years ago 8. BK. 
' Moore became a Doublewear 
representative, now he is paid 
for his full time over $300.00 every 
single month’ We have some ex- 
clusive territory for more ener- 
getic workers like Mr, Moore. 

If not, can you devote an 
hour or more daily? Many 
of our men find it easy to 

make extra money evenings and at spare times. 

Doublewear Shoes are sold direct to wearer at & 
saving of $1 to $3 per pair. Our new measuring ap- 
paratus insures perfect fitting. Write G. M. 
BRONSON, Sales Manager, today for our 
proposition. 


DOUBLEWEAR SHOE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Sell Caps 


You'll make more money 


TAYLOR 
Made-to-Measure _ 


9 out of 10 men will order new idea. 
A big field. Call at offices, stores, factories, 
golf links and garag 
] ] ba 
mer select nd tabrie—the 
lualr surement, 








Your cust 
cap is tailored to hi 
Moderate prices to 
paid to you in 
outfit today. 





quich 


Dept. AL 


Taylor Cap Manufacturers, Cincinnati, Ohio 





urred ti ] 


H: is it ever oct 


AMEMORIALGATEWAY 


Designed 
be unusually 


and executed corti etly, would 
appropriate as a memorial? 
Tablet Brochure 


Free Bronze and Suggestions 


The Flour City Ornamental Iron Co. 


27th Ave. & 27th St., So MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





82 page book—how tokeep your 

dog well — how to care for him 

when sick. Result of 36 years’ experi- 

ence With every known dog disease, 
Mailed FREE. Writetoday. Dept. 8602. 
i. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 

129 West 24th St. ow 


York 





I can make a good penman of you at home 
during spare time. Write for my book 
**How to Secome a Geed Pe enmen"” and 
beautiful specimens Yy ame 
tt f ven es 
T ‘AMI 1 YN. 
tidge Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 








Musical Comedies and 

Revues, with full in- 

structions for sts aging 

Full lir 

> plays. music, crossfire, monologues, afte rpieces, vau- 
> acts and make-w CATALOGU i FRE 


ts. DENISON &CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 66, ‘Chicago 


MINSTRELS ' 


You can stage your own show with our wes By 





plenty of time to perfect our plans and 
look over the ground beforehand. We 
did not know just what conditions would 
confront us in that city, and time was 
a necessary factor not only in order 
to close the trap, but also to find the 
trap still occupied by the ones we were 
after. 

The 
about 
ing 


not 


citizens of Limoges who stood 
the station platform next morn- 
await the Bordeaux express did 
for a moment suspect that those 
with whom they were rubbi elbows 
were in reality Americans, and not 
Frenchmen as they appeared to be. 
Yet scattered through the crowd on the 
station platform listening to the inces- 
sant chatter were some of the men who 
had spent part of the night before 
driving like mad from Bordeaux. 
With a shrill shriek and the grinding 
of brakes the Bordeaux express came to 
a panting stop. From one of the first- 
class coaches stepped Marie and Clovis, 
closely followed by the two men. As 
the crowd surged forward to board the 
train, the four, the men now in the 
lead, jostled their way through to the 


to 


street, 

From a position far back 
tion and partly sheltered by 
jecting ticket window, I watcl 
progress. had to admire the cool- 
ness of the two girls. If there were a 
doubt in their mi about the final 
outcome of this adventure, they never 
showed it by so much as a raised eye- 
brow. 

When they approached the curb in 
front of the station, I knew that ow 
plan was about to receive severest 
test. There was only one cab at the 
stand, where heretofore there had al- 
ways been at least four. 

Would the Frenchmen notice the ab- 
sence of the other three cabs and start | 
asking questions? That thought was 
uppermost in my mind as I slipped out 
of the other end of the station and 
around to where I could look on. Would 
they suspect why they were the lucky 
ones to engage at, although even then 
others were clamoring to hire it? 

There was no need to worry, how- 
ever. For, to all appearances, thank- 
ful that they had been successful in 
commandeering the single cab, the four 
clambered in. With a gruff “To the 
Hotel Nationale” they rode away. 

There no better way to keep a 
suspect under surveillance than to in- 
stall the detective on the box of a cab 
occupied by the suspect. Then, where- 
ever the subject goes, the shadow is 
right there, near at hand. If it should 
happen, as it did here, that the cab is 
an open one, the cabby, by paying close 
attention, may be successful in snatch- 
ing bits of the conversation while he 
drives along. The man in the old tall 
hat and the rusty long coat slumped 
down on the box of the lone cab was 
none other than Rich, the dependable. 

As the cab stopped at the hotel en- 
trance, Marie’s companion came for- 
ward to the driver’s seat. 

“We'll want you for the rest of the 
day,” he announced. “Stay here until 
we have had luncheon.” 

When the four had finished luncheon 
the two apaches, this time without the 
girls, came out of the hotel and stood 
in front long enough to signal for Rich 
—he had moved across the street—to 
pull up to the curb. Climbing in, one 
of them ordered him to drive them over 
the bridge and out along the Bordeaux 
road. 


in the sta- 
the pro- 
1ed their 


nds 


its 





is 


(To be continued) 
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Miniature 
Victory Medals 
$1.50 


Stars, Se 


I 
yn Ribbon Bars, 25¢ 
Liberty Belts 


Campav 
Leathe 


U. S. Army Helmets 


Most Complete Line in U 
Tell Us What You Want 
Clayton Military Stores 

29 £. Van Buren St., Chicage 
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‘BiqMon 
Bi qMon vaoney. 


& This notice is written to interest the 
man who wants to earn some money 
‘and in return for very liberal pay would 
be willing to introduce to friends and 

{ neighbors the finest C.T. A. clothes 
selling for $19.00, $24.00, $31.50, $33.50 
per suit. We give one man ine -_ com- 
munity one of our best suits and in ad- 

Booey on _Pay $3 to $12 for each order, 

extra cash bonuses, and mang 

be ti ful pre: sents, inclu ling $1000 in cash, 

F¢ - Sedan, Elgin watch, Diamond Rin 

ete. If you woul ilike a fine suit and w 

be willing to show ss amr les to at leasta 

few men each week, send me your name 
and address and | will be glad to send 
you full details. C. A. Milligan, Mgr. 
Chicago Tallors Association 
Dept. 497, Sta. C, Chicage 


Japanese Rose Bushes 
»Five for 10¢ 


pene Wonder of the Werld 
—— 

e ‘oul 
pla 1, Itr not see I ible bet 
e Guarantee it te . They will 














w sf t et 


1 3 years 
r ved veal 
W ill s ETOW in the house 
. winter as well as in the 
: er. Reses All The 
Year Around Pkge. of Seed with 


Japan Seed Co., Box Wie " Nerwalk, Conn. 














Hustlers 
Make $25 a 
day selling the 
PREMIER KNIFE 
& SCISSORS SHARPENER 
209 Profit 

} 7 P receipt 

‘Dh first 


on 
of 


Premier Mfg. Co., 3689 Willis Ave., East, Detroit, Mich, 


‘Your Outfit’s Photograph 


" was photos 
photog eae a the “bunch” 
It can never be takem 
you can, for your 
ce ee If your out 
n supply it Give 

’rice $3.00. 


Park, N. J. 


18 or 
gre bad It's th 
as you and the 
again. Get a « 
children and th h 
fit was photographe 
name—camp and date 


COLE & CO., 


"19 your or tion 


onl 


Asbury 


Write Det troit rrr? Paint: 
ing School, 414 
Dyke, Detroit, tMich. 











